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MILES GRANT, 
EDITOR OF “THE WORLD'S CRISIS.” 





N this head and face we recognize a fine 
organization, a temperament remarkable 

for its activity, combined with force and 
strength. Here isa constitution in which there 
is strength without coarseness, and vigor with- 
Out roughness. It takes imto account the mi- 





nute as well as the vast, comprehends philos- 
ophy, yet never overlooks a fact. In traveling 
he would discover the minutie of the pictur- 
esque roadside as well as the bolder scenes 
of grandeur. If we might use the plirase, he:is 
photographic in his observations; taking in 
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things small and unimportant as well as those 
which are vast and important. His head has 
great expansiveness in the forehead, showing 
strength of thought, power of criticism, and 
knowledge of the laws which govern subjects. 
If the head be measured from the opening of 
the ear forward, it will be found long and mas- 
sive. His head is also high, indicating strong 
moral convictions, a deep sense of justice, great 
Spirituality, and a high degree of Veneration. 
His Language is finely indicated, and he would 
be considered an easy as well as a clear and 
strong speaker. 
knows how to show up the ridiculous side of 
an argument or course of conduct. He has the 
power of organizing, combining, and arrang- 
ing; is capable of governing and supervising ; 
has a great deal of magnetic power, so that he 
_ rules other minds easily, and readily becomes a 
leader. People believe his statements, lean on 
his strength, trust in his protection, and follow 
in his lead. He has great Firmness, stands his 
ground without flinching, and walks through 
difficulties that would appal many and deter 
most. He has Combativeness enough to grap- 
ple with difficulties, to give him a brave, ear- 
nest, and thorough nature. He is too fine- 
grained to war with carnal weapons, but he 
uses argument, moral power, and persuasion 
with great effect. 


He has a quick sense of wit, 


He is a warm friend, strongly social ; readily 
wins the confidence of children, and knows 
how to reach their mental status and make 
great truths seem simple and clear. 

He has a systematic tendency of thought, 
organizes with method, and conducts affairs in 
an orderly manner. He is a good-humored 
man; calls out the gentler feelings of people; 
has enough of the poetical, and mirthful, and 
historical, in his composition to lead conversa- 
tion, and spice it with wit and story. 

Such a head will take a good rank anywhere. 
His intellectual and moral forces seem to take 
the lead, but he has force and courage enough 
te meet opposition on its own ground, and win 
victories in almost any field. 

The following interesting sketch was fur- 


« 





nished us by Mr. H. A. King, editor of the 
National Agriculturist : 

Mrtes Grant was born in Torringford, 
Conn., December 13, 1819. Until twenty-one 
years of age he spent most of his time in hard 
farm labor, excepting winters, when at school. 
At eighteen he commenced teaching school in 
Winchester Centre; the next winter he taught 
in Wolcottville; and afterward in Winsted, of 
the same State, for several years, where he was 
very successful. In the “ Annals of Winches- 
ter,’ published by the Hon. John Boyd, we 
find the following: 

“Elder Miles Grant, for some four or five 
years taught the west village district school, 
with an ability and success never excelled in 
our annals. To the sincere regret of parents 
and scholars, and of the whole community, a 
sense of duty constrained him to leave a call- 
ing for which he was eminently fitted, and to 
devote himself to the Master’s service in another 
sphere of labor. Highly esteemed and loved 
as a minister of the Gospel, he has no more 
cordial friends than his Winsted pupils, now 
in the active stage of life, who owe to hima 
training far beyond what is ordinarily secured 
in a district school.” 

He was also employed for some time as 
a teacher at Amenia Seminary, and at Jones- 
ville Academy, N. Y. 

His father, Ira Grant, was a noted hunter, 
and in early days his son, Miles, was quite well 
educated in hunting and fishing; but at twen- 
ty-one years of age he became convinced that 
these were cruel sports, and quit them entire- 
ly—and for more than thirty years has not 
used a gun or a fishing-rod. 

In early life he had some religious impres- 
sions, but drove them off and became a skep- 
tic. As such in December, 1842, he went to 
hear H. A. Chittendon lecture on the Prophe- 
cies of Daniel, in the Methodist Church in 
Winsted. Those lectures convinced Mr. Grant 
of the truth of the Bible. He was happily con- 
verted, and became very active in Christian ex- 
ercises. He continued in the business of teach- 
ing until the spring of 1850, when he felt it his 
duty to commence preaching the Gospel of 
Christ. This he did and has continued to do 
until the present time. His ministerial labors 
have been richly blest. He has been the in- 
strument of persuading many to become Chris- 
tians. He isa firm believer and advocate of 
the doctrine of Bible holiness. During his 
ministry he has been an evangelist, excepting 
the interval betweea 1855 and 1858, when he 
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was pastor of a church in Boston. In 1855 he 
was elected editor of the World's Crisis, a relig- 
ious weekly, published in Boston, and with the 
exception of afew months has held that office 
to the present time. 

The Elder has some peculiarities which 
should be noticed in this sketch of his life. 

1. He was converted into the belief that the 
second coming of Christ is an event near at 
hand. This he still firmly believes and 
preaches earnestly. 

2. Soon after his conversion he became sat- 
isfied that the Bible did not teach that the 
finally impenitent would be tormented eternal- 
ly, but after their resurrection and judgment 
they would die “ the second death,” and never 
live again; and that only the righteous would 
have eternal life. 

8. About the same time he was also con- 
vinced that the Scriptures do not teach the na- 
tural immortality of man, but that he lies in a 
dreamless sleep, unconscious, between death 
and the resurrection; and that “if the dead 
rise not, then. .... they also which are fallen 
asleep in Christ are perished.” 


4. He also believes the Bible teaches that the ° 


future home of the saints will be on the “ New 
earth,” which is to be the present one purified 
and restored to its original state, as it was be- 
fore the first man sinned. These views led him 
to take a decided stand against Spiritualism 
and its leading defenders, with whom he has 
held some seventy or eighty public discussions. 
He has also written and published much against 
the system, and is well known as its fearless 
opponent. 

5. His habits of life. Another peculiarity of 
Elder Grant, which is worthy of special note, 
is his mode of living, perfect health, and re- 
markable power of endurance. He is often 
heard to say that if he accomplishes no other 
good in the world, he hopes to be able to de- 
monstrate that these qualities depend very 
largely upon the treatment of our stomachs. 
He does not claim that all should do as he 
does, but thinks a large amount of sickness, 
pain, sorrow, remorse, and misery would be 
removed from the human family, if his mode 
of living were universally adopted. 

For over twenty years he has been a rigid 
vegetarian—using no meat, butter, tea, coffee, 
tobacco, or any intoxicating drink. In early 
life he used tobacco, cider, and cider brandy 
freely, tea and coffee, and rich food. Then he 
had frequent headaches, and hardly a day 
passed without more or less indisposition and 
ill-feeling; now these ailments are all gone. 





He has not had a sick headache for upward of 
twenty years. 

For more than twelve years he has eaten but 
two meals a day. His hours of eating are 
eight and half-past two o’clock. He eats no 
pies and cakes, or pastry of any kind; uses no 
salt, sugar, or any other seasoning on any food, 
excepting a little milk or cream. He enjoys 
his food exceedingly, but is never faint or hun- 
gry between meals. The following is his com- 
plete list of articles of food: Unleavened bread, 
oatmeal pudding, beans stewed till soft, baked 
or raw apples (sweet preferred), other fruits in 
their season, raw eggs, pop-corn, sometimes 
dates, figs, raisins, and nuts, squash, the sweet 
and common potato. He says he feels the best, 
and can do the greatest amount of work, when 
he confines himself to the unleavened bread, 
oatmeal pudding, beans, sweet apples, eggs, 
and milk. He does not allow himself to eat a 
meal in less time than half an hour. He for- 
merly ate in five or ten minutes. He uses no 
drink with his food. He never eats anything 
between meals. 

He always sleeps with an open window, 
takes a sponge bath every morning; retires as 
soon as convenient after nine o’clock, and aims 
to be in bed about seven hours. 

As a result of this mode of living, Elder 
Grant is able to perform a great amount of 
business without fatigue. He can preach fif- 
teen times a week, do all his work as editor, 
and feel as fresh at the close of each day’s labor 
as at the beginning. He travels from ten to 
fifteen thousand miles a year in his ministerial 
labors through the Eastern, Middle, and West- 
ern States, but never seems tired. He claims 
it is because of his plain diet, accompanied by 
the blessing of the Lord. He has not eaten a 
meal for several years without his unleavened 
bread. He thinks no one is getting through 
the world more pleasantly, or with less fric- 
tion, than himself. He says he is a “happy 
man;” and, from long acquaintance, we have 
no reason to doubt his saying. His pursuit 
certainly is a cheerful one. He is most thor- 
oughly convinced that his mode of living adds 
largely to his enjoyment, and that should he 
live as most do he would soon lose his health, 
vigor, power of endurance, and much of his 
present sweet enjoyment. He never has any 
“blue Mondays” though he may preach three 
times on the Sabbath, attend as many prayer- 
meetings, baptize, administer the sacrament, 
and converse most of the intervening time dur- 
ing the day. When everybody else is tired he 
appears still in vigorous condition. 
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epartnent of feligion and Asochoogy 





Know, 
Without or star, or angel, for their guide, 
Who worships God shall find him.— Young’s Night Thoughts, 
The soul, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes infinite ; 
Of glorious dreams, mysterious tears, of sleepless inner sight.—Mrs. Hemans. 
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IS SPIRITUALISM IN THE BIBLE? 


[Not long since we promised an article on Spir- 
itualism from the pen of Rev. Dr. John Hall. The 
following is that article, which comprises a chap- 
ter in his recent book, “ Questions of the Day.”’ 
We consider it one of the clearest expositions 
which have been published of Spiritualism from 
the point of view of ‘‘ orthodox ”’ theology :] 


HE attempt to learn, by special or super- 

natural means, what is not unfolded to 
ordinary observation, or reached by calcula- 
tion, is neither rare nor novel in human his- 
tory. Every divine gift to man has its imi- 
tation in baser material, and every form of 
revelation has had its copy; lust of knowl- 
edge or. lust of power in fallen creatures mak- 
ing the demand and suggesting the supply. 

As early as Gen. xli. 8, we find a distinct 
order of men in the Egyptian Court, called 
by various names, “ magicians,” “ wise men,” 
etc., the indefiniteness of the popular idea 
regarding their peculiarities rendering the 
language indefinite, precisely as among our- 
selves. 

The general public can not discriminate 
between electro-biology, clairvoyance, spirit- 
rapping, and table-turning, though no doubt 
the professors in this general line have nice 
and intelligible distinctions among their re- 
spective methods and departments. 

In Ex, vii. 11 we find “wise men” and 
“sorcerers” called to the royal council, and 
we have conclusive evidence of the zeal, 
earnestness, and apparent, though temporary, 
success with which these persons sought to 
serve Pharaoh. We think the conclusion 
probably certain, that these men did not ac- 
complish anything outside laws of nature 
known to them, and that when they were re- 
. duced to humiliating confession of impotence 
they said quite candidly: “ This is the finger 
of God,” as distinguished from our arts. 

The tribes among whom lay Jewish inter- 
course must have been much addicted to 
such devices, if we may judge from the earn- 
estness and frequency with which the Lord 
warned—as in Lev. xx. 6—against the wiz- 





ards and familiar spirits. At this point we 
get two branches of the line, one in the di- 
rection of communicating with the dead, the 
other of impressing the living by the feats 
of ventriloquism. Probably both were fre- 
quently combined, the unwonted sounds veri- 
fying to the client the supposed voices of the 
dead. That women often cultivated these 
arts, and with success, appears from the prev- 
alency of feminine words which, like “ witch” 
among us, hold an important place in the 
popular language. 

By the time the book of Deuteronomy is 
reached we have “divination,” “ observing 
of times,” “ enchanters,” “ witches,” “ charm- 
ers,” “ consulters with familiar spirits,” “ wiz- 
ards,” “necromancers.” These are all de- 
scribed by their appropriate words, the ety- 
mology of which sometimes approximately 
describes the method of each. It is not need- 
ful for our present purpose to follow these 
minutely. 

Later in human history we begin to notice 
the similarity between the Bible forms of su- 
perstitious inquiry and those encountered in 
the classics. Micah speaks of the “ observer 
of times,” and Isaiah of “soothsayers” and 
“monthly prognosticators ;” to whom com- 
ets, lightnings, clouds, and meteors were the 
means of suggestion and enlightenment. 
Then came, in long and motley array, the 
enchanters vindicating their claim by power 
over serpents; “diviners,” with their cups 
and rods and arrows; augurs peering into 
the entrails of slain beasts, as in Ezek. xxi. 
21, “looking into the liver,” and the endless 
variety of oracle-mongers, from the richly en- 
dowed shrine with a national repute, to the 
hag that, from the recesses of a cave, domi- 
neered over the fears and superstitions of a 
hamlet. + 

Two remarks may be made at this stage. 
1. It would be unfair to imagine that all the 
operators of this machinery were conscious 
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impostors. Men, by long telling a lie, come 
to believe it. Education molds the mind, as 
ample observation proves, to accept things 
most unlikely and incredible to others; and 
there is a blinding and hardening judicial 
process to which men are given up when evi- 
dence produces as little effect on their intel- 
lect as rays of light on the sightless eyeballs. 
There were, no doubt, then as now, sincere 
and honest exponents of these plans, who 
were, in part, dupes, and, so far, unconscious 
impostors. It is so still. 

2. In the course of life-long application to 
one set of facts and studies, and this often 
carried on in one place, or by one undying 
corporation from age to age, it is exceeding- 
ly likely that acquaintance was made with 
occult laws of human being, the knowledge 
of which was turned to account, and which 
availed for impressing, overawing, and sway- 
ing the minds of men. The possessors of 
this exceptional knowledge had secrets—not 
supernatural secrets, indeed, but such as 
made them miracle-workers to the mass of 
men, because the mass of men were ignorant. 

This appears to be the exact state of the 
case in modern Spiritualism. Any one who 
has seen an exhibition of electro-biology must 
have been convinced that there are persons 
of such temperament that their minds can 
be reduced to abnormal states, can be turned 
into the current of other minds, so as to 
feel as they are directed, and to will and 
command their muscles as they are instructed. 
From this it seems an easy and not an un- 
likely step to the controlling mind gaining a 
perception of the state and feeling of the 
mind controlled, so as to know what it knows, 
and, for the time, comprehend and sympa- 
thize with its feclings. 

We say, “to know what it knows.” That 
is the inexorable limit. There is no case of 
the revealing mind rising above the attain- 
ments of the mind with which it is in sym- 
pathy. The inquirer at the oracle gets 
nothing but what he brings. If he asks as 
to what is in his own mind the medium has 
entrance so far to his own mind, and can read 
off what is seen there. If he inquire of what 
is unknown to either one or the other, the 
oracular current does not rise above the level 
of the supply, and the response is only a 
guess more or less accurate. 





This is the result of all observation ; it is 
also the verdict of scientific inquiry. We do 
not now touch another and very interesting 
case of occult or partially known law—in 
which human will seems to have power that 
is different from conscious mechanical power 
—over dead matter, except to say that man 
may have been—who can tell ?—in an unfallen 
state an image of the Creator in His control 
over matter, and restored and glorified, may 
have it given back again, and in this be 
“equal to the angels.” 

Now, when we apply the principles above 
stated to the one well-defined case of necro- 
mancy, or Spiritualism described in the Bible, 
there is a solution of questions not otherwise 
satisfactorily answered. We refer, of course, 
to Saul’s interview with the witch of Endor. 
That Samuel should have come in the cir- 
cumstances to meet Saul and announce the 
tragedies of the melancholy morrow, was a 
thing so antecedently improbable that it 
could only be explained by the theory that 
God so judged, and aggravated the doom of 
Saul. There still seemed to be some need 
for explanation of Samuel’s language of com- 
plaint as to being “ disquieted,” and “ brought 
up”—and of the announcement that Saul 
and his sons should be “ with him.” 

But on the theory which applies Spirit- 
ualism to the case as it is now in use among 
us (and which Dr. Baldwin, of Troy, has 
carefully elaborated in his “ Witch of Endor 
and Modern Spiritualism”), there are enough 
points of coincidence to make the explana- 
tion worth consideration, The woman has 
a reputation for necromancy. She is an ac- 
complished medium, possessing the power 
of biologizing the related natures. Her fac- 
ulties, like those of the gipsy, the sharper, 
the fortune-teller, have been quickened by 
the practice of long and perilous years. Saul is 
agitated, nervous, faint, hungry, and prepared 
to catch at anything—just in that mood when 

“ The very stones prate of one’s whereabout, 
And take the present horror from the time 
Which now suits with it.” 

The tall figure of the stately king, and the 
general look of Samuel, might well enough 
be known to the witch, and if not, her prac- 
ticed acuteness soon identified Saul, and he 
introduced Samuel to her attention. And 
now, magnetized and full of unutterable tre. 
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mor, his unbalanced mind picturing the 
“ doom he dreads yet dwells upon,” the witch 
proceeds to read off from that opened page 
what she finds there. The last time Saul 
saw Samuel he had on a mantle. Saul re- 
members it, for in the frantic effort to detain 
the prophet he laid hold on the skirt of it 
and it rent (1 Sam. xv. 27). It was an old 
man in a mantle the witch perceives. The 
best way in which to exhibit the value of 
the communication made by the witch is to 
compare the very words of the living Samuel, 
which must have burnt their way into Saul’s 
memory, with the words uttered in the cave. 


After Saul’s rash sacrifice 
1 Sam. xiii. 13): “ And 

muel said to Saul, Thou 
hast done foolishly ; thou 
hast not kept the command- 
ment of the Lord thy God, 
which he commanded thee: 
for now wonld the Lord 
have established thy king- 
dom upon Israel forever.” 

After the episode of the 
Amelekites (1 Sam. xv. 16): 
“Then Samuel said unto 
Saul, Stay and I will tell 
thee what the Lord hath 
said to me this night. And 
he said unto him, Say on. 

Bos po Samuel ~~ —— 

the Lord ae great delight in 
burnt-offerings and sacri- 
fices, as in obeying the 
voice of the Lord? Behold, 
to obey is better than sac- 
rifice, and to hearken than 
the fat of rams. 

“For rebellion is as the 
sin of witchcraft, and stub- 
bornness és as iniquity and 
idolatry. Becanee thou hast 
rejected the word of the 
Lord, he hath also rejected 
thee from deing king. 

“And Samuel said unto 
Saul, I will not return with 
thee : for thou hast rejected 
the word of the . and 
the Lord hath rejected thee 
from being king over Israel. 

“And Samuel said unto 
him, The Lord hath rent 
the kingdom of Israel] from 
thee this day, and hath 

ven it to a neighbor of 
that is better than 


“And also the strength 
of Israel will not lie nor re- 





pent it; for he isnot a man 
that he should repent.” 

Add to this Saul’s own 
statement of his condition 
1 Sam. xxviii. 15): “ And 
i said to Saul, Why 
hast thou disquieted me, to 
bring me up? And Saul 
answered, I am sore dis- 
tressed ; for the Philistines 
make war against me, and 
God is departed from me, 
and answereth me no more, 
neither by prophets nor by 
dreams: therefore I have 
called thee that thou may- 
est make known unto me 
what I shall do. 


The woman, ¢ ing for 
Samuel, says (1 Sam. xxviii. 
16, 17, 18, 19): ** Wherefore 
then dost thou ask of me, 
seeing the Lord is departed 
from thee, and is become 
thine enemy ? 

* And the Lord hath done 
to him, as he spake by me: 
for the Lord hath rent the 
kingdom out of thine hand, 
and given it to thy neigh- 
bor, even to David. 

“ Because thou obeyedst 
not the voice of the Lord, 
nor executedst his fierce 
wrath upon Amalek, there- 
fore hath the Lord done 
= thing unto thee this 


y. 

** Moreover, the Lord will 
also deliver Israel] with thee 
into the hand of the Philis- 
tines: and to-morrow shalt 
thou and thy sons be with 
me: the Lord also shall de- 
liver the host of Israel into 
the hand of the Philistines. 


That Samuel is described as the speaker is 





in accordance with the usual method in such 
cases. Apollo gave the oracles at Delphi, 
though priests spoke; and in any number of 
the Banner of Light, the organ of Spiritual- 
ism in this country, the dead—mighty or 
not, wise or otherwise—are credited with the 
declarations, though the trance-speakers and 
the mediums make the actual communica- 
tion. There is absolutely nothing told Saul 
that he did not either know or expect, for 
defeat stared him in the face, and the only 





thing not uttered by the living Samuel, and 
now put into his lips—namely, that Saul and 
his sons should be slain—was already in the 
fallen monarch’s mind; for how could that 
spirit brook “to live and be the show and 
gaze of the time?” In fine, the woman only 
put into words what in the clairvoyant state 
she saw in the brain with which she came 
into what Richardson calls “ unconscious 
cerebration,” or what others call “ abnormal 
psychic relations.” 

It only remains to be added that while real 
satanic influence was believed in, and witches 
were supposed to be in connection with evil 
supernatural powers, Samuel’s appearance 
was supposed to have been imaginary, but 
effected through supernatural agency. Later 
commentators, remembering that that form 
of witch-theory is exploded, differ with Cal- 
vin, Luther, and the Fathers, and are com- 
pelled to fall back on the theory of a per- 
mitted appearance of the real Samuel. It 
may appear that the whole episode was with- 
in the limits of natural law, and that at the 
same time the process was one of imposition 
and deception on the part of the sorceress, 
and an interesting illustration of a point of 
contact between the heathenism of Canaan, 
as described in the Scriptures, and the heath- 
enism of Greeks and Trojans, as described in 
Homer. 

Many persons having seen undeniable facts 
of which they could give no explanation, con- 
clude that the deniers of Spiritualism are 
ignornant of these facts, and that their de- 
nial would be less strenuous had they oppor- 
tunity to witness them. For the sake of such 
readers we offer a brief sketch of what may 
be called the scientific history of what now 
assumes to itself the honors of a religion.* 





* The substance of the following pages appeared over 
the author’s name in the New York Ledger, and the writ- 
er has reason to know, with the effect of satisfying some 
who were perplexed and in danger of losing their hold 
of revealed truth. The result of the publication was a 
correspondence of some interest, in which the strongest 
arguments and evidences available were laid before the 
author. The effect was twofold: 1. To confirm the the- 
ory of the text, and to deepen the conviction that Spir- 
itualism is a comet with a small body of natural fact and 
an enormons tail of guessing, of sensation, of supersti- 
tious and ignorant fear, and of conscious and interested 
impostare. 2. That it is, as far ge it is intelligent, ani- 
mated by a malignant dislike of Christianity, though oc- 
casionally claiming to offer evidence in favor of its great 
facts. 
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The subject gained some scientific interest 
in the hands of Frederick A. Mesmer, a Ger- 
man, born in Baden in 1734, and educated as 
a physician. He published in 1766 a work 
called “De Planetarum influxa,” to show 
that a fine subtile influence pervades the uni- 
verse, affected like air and water by the 
heavenly bodies, in turn affecting the ner- 
yous system of animals, and influencing hu- 
man disorders. Then, he concluded, if arti- 
ficial means of exercising this influence could 
be obtained, cures might be effected; and he 
tried magnets. 

But a rival in Vienna, with the ominous 
name of Hell, claimed the prior use of this 
device, and so far made good his case. In 
vain Mesmer tried to obtain the indorsement 
of learned bodies; and his attempt to cure 
Mademoiselle Paradis, a public singer, in 
1777, left her as blind as ever. 

Paris has always been a good field for the 
ingenious, and thither Mesmer went; prac- 
ticed there; made friends; published his 
theory, and had it refuted. Handsome, and 
not timid, he intimated that he was a bene- 
factor of the race, and desired an estate as 
an acknowledgment of his services. On con- 
dition that he would submit his process to 
three persons appointed by the government, 
a good pension was offered him; but he de- 
clined it, and left in high dudgeon for Spa. 
Returning — tempted by another offer — to 
Paris, he set up a curative establishment, lux- 
uriously furnished, in which he operated upon 
his patients, as they gathered round a kind 
of magnetic battery, producing, no doubt, 
many of the familiar phenomena of electro- 
biology, which, being then new and strange, 
made him a prodigy. In 1784 the French 
government appointed a scientific committee 
of inquiry into the Mesmeric process, includ- 
ing many physicians and men of repute, such 
as our own Benjamin Franklin. This com- 
mittee pronounced it a humbug; so did the 
Royal Society of Medicine; but that did not 
prevent Mesmer from escaping to England 
with about fifty thousand dollars subscribed 
to pay for his secret. There he lived and 
spent his money, under another name, but 
finally returned, to Germany, and died in ob- 
scurity in 1815. 

The life of Mesmer may be regarded as the 
immediate precursor, in modern times, of 





table-turning, biology, spirit-rapping, and 
other feats, underlying many of which there 
is, likely, a basis of true natural fact—such 
fact, namely, as scientific men recognize as 
animal magnetism. Mesmer’s magnetic rod 
has given place to passes with the hand; and 
these, again, have been dispensed with, and 
the eyes have been a sufficient means of pro- 
ducing the desired bodily and mental con- 
dition. Perhaps a tithe of the human race 
is susceptible of this abnormal state, which, 
according to the report on Mesmer’s process 
signed by Franklin, was produced purely by 
the imagination of the subjects, and not by 
the operator, as the committee made out by 
experiments on those who were affected. 

All that was yet shown, however, was that 
Mesmer gave an erroneous account of the 
facts. The facts were there; as probably 
most intelligent persons have seen them in 
biological experiments. There was no clear 
explanation of them. “Everything unknown 
is taken for the magnificent ;” and these mys- 
terious facts offered a tempting facility for 
“ practice.” Perkins constructed his patent 
metallic tractors, and might have made a 
good thing of them but for Dr. Falkoner, of 
Bath, who made wooden “ tractors” that pro- 
duced identically the same results. 

But a new generation is continually com- 
ing up, ready to notice curious facts. A man 
or woman with a few of these claims the 
ear and eye. On the narrow base of fact a 
great pile of —something else, is raised. 
The pile is condemned as a whole; but a few 
persons undoubtedly see the base of fact, 
spurn the unbelievers, and believe too much 
because too much has been denounced. 

The following facts are well known and 
established on proper scientific evidence, and 
no one, in his anathemas of imposture and 
jugglery, need waste his breath in their de- 
nunciation, 

1. The minds of some persons, by their 
gazing on a copper cent, a spot on the wall, 
or vacancy, can be tired into reverie or sleep ; 
and, as the facts of sleep-walking show, some 
fall into this state without the act of any 
one’s will, their own, or others’, The “op- 
erator” only produces this state, as a school- 
ma’am produces tirednessin a child whom 
she compels to stand for two hours on one 
spot. 
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2. In this state a suggestion can be made 
to the person by any one, by word, or look, 
or touch, which will be obeyed. But it must 
be so conveyed. An operator, it is believed 
on evidence, may wish his “subject” to do 
a thing, forever, and in vain, until the sug- 
gestion made, and the vague and dreamy 
ideas of the subject—floating in vacancy— 
are fixed, and begin to become forces, Being 
told to do so, the subject will now taste sugar 
as salt, or salt as sugar, shiver in the cold, or 
be oppressed with heat. 

8. Tables and other movables have, un- 
doubtedly, been moved by persons who did 
not mean to do it. Faraday showed, by 
an ingenious contrivance, that a dominant 
thought preducing expectant attention, led 
persons unconsciously to use force. The cor- 
rect statement to make concerning these 
table-turners is, not that they were “a fraud,” 
and conscious impostors, but that they did 
a real something, only not knowing what 
they did. 

4. Pencils in men’s hands have stopped at 
the revolving letters which made out answers 
on which their attention was nervously fixed. 
There is no proof of anything being revealed 
but what has been known to some one in the 
company. Nor when “spirits” have been 
introduced does their information ever rise 
above that of the entire company. There 
is no “inspiration of elevation.” Even de- 
fects of grammar and spelling have adhered 
to very distinguished spirits, suspiciously 
like those of the operators. There is no 
evidence of any really valuable discovery 
made to men by such processes. When Sir 
John Franklin and Dr. Livingstone had at- 





tracted the attention of the civilized world, 
and reliable information regarding them 
would have been a welcome boon to science, 
it did not come. No new religious truth has 
been authenticated to men. No great na- 
tional event has been announced with cer- 
tainty. Any man who had supernatural 
communications, a few years ago, as to the 
issue of the American war, could have made 
or saved fortunes for multitudes. But no 
one did so. On the other hand, the spirits, 
so called, have been convicted of mistakes, 
which would have done them no credit even 
in the less developed bodily state. 

It remains, then, that we candidly acknowl- 
edge certain very curious natural facts in the 
human system, capable of development, per- 
haps in every tenth person, of the same order 
as dreaming and somnambulism; facts oc- 
casionally presented among the older gene- 
rations, as in the heathen priestesses, and 
which are to be studied, like other natural 
phenomena, by such scientists as Braid, Car- 
penter, Holland, and Faraday. 

It remains, also, that we avoid the connect- 
ing of these with the invisible world, or ex- 
pecting through them any supernatural in- 
formation, or in any shape or form building 
a religion upon them, or in any way putting 
them in the same list with the miracles of 
Scripture—of which they are possibly the 
ill-intended caricature, their evil use sug- 
gested by him who has been called the ape 
of God—or expecting from them moral and 
religious results upon unbelievers. “If they 
hear not Moses and the prophets, neither will 
they be persuaded, though one rose from the 
dead.” 





JUDGE NOT. 


BY A. L. MUZZEY. 


‘Wao art thou that judgest another man’s servant? To his own master he standeth or falleth.” 


How do we know what hearts have vilest sin? 
How do we know? 
Many, like sepulchres, are foul within 
Whose outward garb is spotless as the snow, 
And many may be pure we think not so; 
How near to God the souls of such have been, 
What mercies secret penitence may win— 
How do we know? 





How can we tell who sinneth more than we ? 
How can we teil? 

We think our brother walketh guiltily, 
Judging him in self-righteousness. Ah, well! 
Perhaps had we been driven through the hell 

Of his untold temptations, we might be 

Less upright in our daily walk than he— 

How can we tell? 
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Dare we condemn the ills that others do? 
Dare we condemn ? 
Their strength is small, their trials not a few, 
The tide of wrong is difficult to stem, 
And if to us more clearly than to them 
Is given knowledge of the good and true, 
More do they need our help, and pity, too— 
Dare we condemn ? 





God help us all, and lead us day by day, 
God help us all! 
We can not walk alone the perfect way, 
Evil allures us, tempts us, and we fall— 
We are but human, and our power is small; 
Not one of us may boast, and not a day 
Rolls o’er our heads but each hath need to say, 
God bless us all! 
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RICHARD NEWTON, D.D., 
THE EMINENT DIVINE. 


HIS well-known Episcopal clergyman was 
born in Liverpool, England, on the 25th 
of July, 1818. He was a little child when his 
parents emigrated to this country. They set- 
tled in Philadelphia, and there young Newton 
obtained the advantages of an education such 


as were furnished by the common schools of 
the time. Having early determined to make 
the ministry his calling, he took a course 
of preparatory study therefor, when about 
sixteen years of age, at the Manual Labor 
School, then in operation near Wilmington, 
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Delaware. A few years later he entered 
the University of Pennsylvania, and was grad- 
uated in 1836. He pursued a course of theol- 
ogy at the General Seminary, in New York 
city, and was ordained a deacon of the Epis- 
copal Church on the 14th of July, 1839. 
Shortly after his admission to the Deaconate 
he wok charge of the congregation at West- 
chester, Pa. A little more than a year after- 
ward an important incident occurred, to wit, 
his being called to the pulpit of St. Paul’s 
Church, Philadelphia, previously occupied by 
the Rev. Dr. May; and in this relation he con- 
tinued for the long term of twenty-two years, 
conducting the ministrations of the church with 
general acceptance, and contributing to the 
general prosperity of the parish. 

In the spring of 1862 he was invited to take 
the rectorship of the Church of the Epiphany, 
in the same city. This he accepted, and has 
proved himself an indefatigable pastor in this 
relation. Dr. Newton is well known as an 
author of eminent ability, having published a 
large number of very interesting volumes on 
moral and religious subjects, some particularly 
adapted to the moral entertainment and instruc- 
tion of youth. His books are to be found in the 
Sunday-schools of nearly all churches, irrespec- 
tive of sectarian distinction. Among them are 
“ Rills from the Fountain of Life,” “The Best 
Things,” “ The King’s Highway,” “ The Giants, 
and How to Fight Them,” and others almost 
as well known. To the Sunday-school he has 
always shown a warm attachment, contribut- 
ing for papers and periodicals in its interest, 
and making addresses often before Sunday- 
schools in and out of his own city. 

His is the English type of head and face, 
there being quite enough of the vital element 
to supplement the requirements of the nervous 
system. His brain is well developed in the 
superior region, and, in accordance with such 
development, his moral sentiments are power- 
ful. His spirit is pervaded by a strong element 
of intuition, but it is chiefly in the line of his 
moral and religious views that it is manifested. 
He has breadth enough to give his brain a 
marked ideal range. As a speaker he would 
be inclined to clothe his language with choice 
sentiments and graphic presentations. 

Language, as indicated by the portrait before 
us, is developed in the direction of accuracy, 
definiteness, and precision of statement, rather 
than in the direction of fullness or affluence. 
{lis range of conception is extensive, his supply 
of thought abundant. His lingual capacity is 
hardly equal to the supply of material furnished 





by his warm and vigorous mind. His first im- 
pressions of men and things are clear and ac- 
curate; he is warm, sympathetical, even impul- 
sive, in his feelings; he aims not only to do 
good as opportunities offer, but also to make 
opportunities. It is probable that almost in 
the start he selected his profession as a mis- 
sionary field—which, indeed, is the true view— 
and has ever been solicitous to perform the 
grave duties connected with it well. 
———_00e__—__- 


RELIGIOUS APATHY. 


“ EW ENGLAND,” says the Watchman 
and Reflector, “is ceasing to be an 
agricultural people, and is fast becoming a 
manufacturing one. With this tremendous 
change of interests there has come an equally 
great change in the habits and character of the 
people. Go among the shoemakers of New 
England. These men, as a general thing, are 
of New England birth and stock. And yet, 
contrary to the heritage of habit and character 
received from their fathers, they do not attend 
our churches. They are fast drifting away 
from Christianity, from Christian observances. 
We write of these men as a class. It is the 
result of our observation that it is only a few 
of the shoe operatives in a factory who attend 
church, or pay any religious respect to the 
Sabbath. And this is not the whole of it. 
There is a hard materialism and gross skep- 
ticism found among these men which makes 
the matter infinitely sad tocontemplate. There 
is an open hostility to the church, to its minis- 
ters and people, which is constantly manifest- 
ing itself in their ridicule and scorn of them. 
Now, to account for this state of things is per- 
haps impossible. Some would say that the 
division which has been introduced into labor, 
making each laborer to repeat his one simple 
operation forever, re-acts upon his mind, and, 
degrading him into a machine, takes from him 
all the nobler qualities of faith and reverence. 
Others say that the crowding of operatives into 
rooms, where a bad man of native force and in- 
dividuality of character can assert himself, 
leads to a general demoralization. Probably 
the antagonistic feeling which the laborer has 
for the capitalist has much to do with the mat- 
ter. The Church is regarded by many of these 
men as aristocratic, and so, inimical to their 
interests. Pride and envy work together to 
build men up into an immense prejudice against 
the church. : 
“But account for the fact as we may, the 
fact remains that our New England people— 
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men and women bone of our bone and flesh of 
our flesh—are separating themselves more and 
more from the Christian Church and its influ- 
ences. And it is with this fact that we are 
concerned. How to meet it seems to us to be 
one of the gravest difficulties which confront 
the church of to-day.” 

The New Jerusalem Messenger says: We would 
suggest that the best way to meet these grave 
difficulties is to give the people a common- 
sense religion. 

[How would it do to give the shoemakers 
and others a little more real Christianity and 
a little less sectarian theology? Or give them 
a live Beecher, without too much total de- 





pravity, and something encouraging, and we 
may even reach, interest, and hold the shoe- 
makers as Christ held the fishermen. But are 
the seats free in our grand churches and syna- 
gogues, or are they more especially construct- 
ed, finished, and furnished for the fashionable 
and wealthy sinners, who treat the poor in- 
comer as one out of his place in their com- 
pany? In short, is the prevailing church 
system the best adapted to the wants and ne- 
cessities of poor folks? If not, where is the 
fault? Are our preachers intelligent? Can 
they feed hungry minds with real grain, or 
do they offer their hearers husks and chaff? 
Babes want real milk, not cotton.] 
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Of the soul, the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make.—Spenser. 
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THE FACE FACTORY.—PART I. 


TROLLING down Broadway the other 
day, and being in acontemplative mood, 
I fell to musing upon the endless variety of 
countenances that is constantly greeting one 
on that great thoroughfare, mentally noting 
the various degrees of difference between 
them, and observing with interest how near 
one countenance could approach another in 
similarity of expression, and yet invariably 
retain a something—often undefinable, but 
still clearly recognizable—that served to stamp 
it with an individuality. 

And what countenances some of them were, 
to be sure! What pitiful caricatures upon 
“the human face divine,” were to be encoun- 
tered, ever and anon, from out the busy 
throng! and what histories some of those 
heads could reveal to him who knew how to 
interpret aright the signs and tokens indeli- 
bly impressed upon them! 

But what, perhaps, most impresses the 
mind in the streets of a large city—what 
most taxes its powers of conception—is, the 
inexhaustible variety of which the same as- 
sortment of features is susceptible, without 
touching upon actual deformity. What man’s 
inventive genius would suffice to furnish de- 
signs for the different faces we meet on Broad- 





way alone, setting aside the rest of the great 


city? What man, or number of men, would 
like to undertake the job? And then the 
still greater world without—where do they 
find patterns for all these ? 

Heavens! what a face! It chills me with 
horror even to look at it, seeming, in its re- 
pulsiveness, more like the creation of a dis- 
tempered dream than an actual living reality. 
And yet—can it be possible ?—there surely is 
something familiar in that countenance, 
though I do not recollect ever having seen it 
before. Ill follow it a short distance and 
see if I can satisfy myself upon this point. 
What! recognition on that side, too? Yes, 
he certainly recognizes me, and now he is 
trying to avoid me. Who can it be? Is it 
possible! ‘Yes, I see it all now. It isindeed 
he—the friend of my childhood’s days—once 
the ideal, to my childish fancy, of all that 
was noble and exalted in man, and now— 
what a fearful change ! what a perfect wreck ! 
what a terrible satire upon his former self! 
What evil influence has been at work here? 
What necromancer’s art has wrought this 
odious transformation ? 

Now, whether I then and there fell into a 
trance, and, without moving from the spot 
where I then stood, saw all that followed in 
a vision, or whether the events which I am 
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about to relate actually took place, I know 
not, neither know I whether, in the absorp- 
tion of my mind‘in this subject, I uttered 
these words aloud or not, but certain it is 
that scarce had they formed themselves in 
my mind when a voice close by me replied : 
“ Would you really like to know?” 

I turned and saw standing by my side a 
figure so strange, so out of keeping with the 
busy scene around it, that I shall not tax my 
insufficient powers, or the patience of the 
reader, by attempting to describe it. In re- 
ply to my look of astonishment it continued : 
“You said, just now, that you wondered 
where designs were procured for all the faces 
that you see, and you have wondered, also, 
how a countenance could become so changed 
as that of the man who just passed you. If 
you will follow me I will take you where 
you may obtain an answer to both questions. 
Will you come?” 

I had scarcely expressed my assent to this 
unique proposition by a nod—for I was 
speechless with amazement—when the strange 
being seized my hand, and the next moment 
we were traversing the crowded streets with 
the ease, and, as it seemed to my bewildered 
senses, the rapidity of lightning. We arrived, 
at length, before an archway resembling the 
entrance of one of the large warehouses by 
the river-side, save that within all was pitchy 
darkness, while low, hollow, rumbling sounds 
echoed and re-echoed far back in the inte- 
rior. Pausing only a moment to take breath, 
my guide plunged with me into the gloomy 
passage before us, which we traversed with 
unabated speed for what seemed an intermin- 
able distance. At length, after a most wear- 
isome lapse of time had passed, and I had 
begun to entertain serious doubts as to the 
intentions of my guide, and to fear that I 
should never be able to extricate myself from 
my present most uncomfortable position, and 
was vainly endeavoring to release my hand 
from the icy grip now fastened upon it, pre- 
paratory to making a desperate effort to es- 
cape, a sudden turn revealed a dull, red light, 
like the glow of a furnace, not far ahead of 
us, which brightened and multiplied on every 
side as we approached it, while the muffled 
sounds that had accompanied us hitherto 
now broke forth with redoubled violence, 
and became almost deafening. The passage, 





also, now widened rapidly, and in a few mo- 
ments I found myself gazing in wonderment 
upon a most remarkable scene. 

I stood in the midst of a vaulted, but low- 
roofed, chamber, which seemed to extend off 
to a vast distance in every direction, and was 
lighted only by the glare of the flaming forges 
scattered at intervals throughout the length 
and breadth of the cavern-like apartment. 
Encircling each forge was a group of anvils; 
and thronging the chamber, some busily en- 
gaged in fashioning tools and instruments of 
most strange and ominous shapes, others flit- 
ting hither and yon, bringing fresh materials 
to be worked up, or broken tools to be re- 
paired, or carrying away the finished produc- 
tions of their art, was a multitude of dusky, 
dwarfish, half-naked, and hideously-deformed 
beings, whom I could liken to nought but 
the gnomes and evil genii of fairy tales—but 
who were more frightful in their ugliness 
than even those are represented. 

AsI stood gazing in amazement at this 

eird spectacle, rendered doubly spectral 
in) its effect by the fitful, uncertain light of 
the forges—now flaming high as the active 
creatures stirred the glowing coals, now most 
obscured by the intervening shapes that 
thronged around them, and the masses of 
metal thrust within them, and the heavy, 
black shadows lurking everywhere, the fig- 
ures of the gnomes seeming to change their 
shape, and to grow larger or smaller as they 
retreated among these shadows or advanced 
within the radius of the firelight, the whole 
forming a picture worthy of an artist’s pencil 
—my guide, impatiently plucking my sleeve, 
exclaimed, “‘ Come, the end is not here; this 
is but the preparatory department where the 
tools are fashioned that they use yonder. I 
brought you this way only that you might 
form an idea of the amount of work perform- 
ed in this establishment, but if you would 
see it for yourself, delay no longer, but follow 
me at once.” 

So saying, and turning abruptly to the left, 
my guide led the way into a low, narrow, 
vaulted passage, opening from the chamber 
in that direction, and following this through 
several windings that soon conducted us 
beyond the sound of the noisy anvils, we 
found ourselves in a second chamber, higher 
and larger, apparently, than the first, and 
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lighted by huge lamps, raised high above the 
ground by grotesquely shaped pedestals, and 
which, though they burned only with a sick- 
ly, phosphorescent gleam, seemed to furnish 
light enough for the numerous inmates. 
These, although taller and better shaped than 


~ those whom we had just left, were yet of a 


dusky complexion, while upon every counte- 
nance (many of which would otherwise have 
been even handsome) was an expression of 
the most diabolical cunning and malignity. 

As soon as I could accustom myself to the 
dim, uncertain light, which was more like 
that of a charnel-house than aught else to 
which I could liken it, I began to look around 
me with much wonder and no little curiosi- 
ty; which, my guide perceiving, began to 
direct my attention to the various objects of 
interest, and entered at once into an expla- 
nation of the scene before me. 

“This,” began my guide, “is one of the 
establishments, of which there are only two 
in this city, where the business of fashioning 
and altering human headsand faces is carried 
on in all its branches. This being by far the 
largest of the two, and doing the most flour- 
ishing business, I have brought you here first, 
that you might see the establishment patron- 
ized, more or less, by the majority of your 
fellow-citizens. And not only are the city 
orders very heavy, but numerous commissions 
are also received here from various parts of 
the country and from abroad ; and specimens 
of their handiwork may be seen in almost 
every part of the globe. 

“This,” continued my guide, stopping be- 
fore a large case full of heads of infants, as 
plastic and expressionless as so many lumps 
of putty, inserting her hand as she spoke, 
and stirring them up and tumbling them 
about for my inspection, as if they had been 
really but so many balls of that substance, “ is 
the raw material upon which the artists of 
this establishment usually prefer to begin 
operations, it being now in a condition to be 
easily worked. There are many parents—and 
you can form some idea of the number by the 
quantity of heads you see here, which, how- 
ever, is not the half that are received, as they 
have now several cases more of them on 
hand— who send their children’s heads here 
to receive the first touches, in their earliest 
infancy, and continue to send them regularly 





as they grow up, in order that their heads 
and faces may, as far as possible, be kept up 
to the standard of excellence that obtains in 
this establishment. 

“ These,” she continued, turning to a large 
chest, and rapidly opening one after another 
of the capacious drawers, and busily turning 
over their contents and selecting specimens 
as she spoke, “are some of the patterns that 
you wished to see, and which are designed 
by the artists of this establishment after va- 
rious models and in every style to please all 
tastes. As you will perceive, presently, in all 
these various designs the artists have but two 
objects in view—one, to obtain a pleasing 
variety, and the other, to approximate, as 
near as is consistent with that variety, and as 
the taste of the customer will permit, to the 
model which is recognized as the standard of 
perfection, which was designed by the master- 
hand of them all, and which I am now about 
to show you.” 

So saying, and taking up a number of pat- 
terns already selected for the purpose of 
comparison, my guide, leading the way to- 
ward an elevated space in the center of the 
chamber, paused, at length, before a large, 
dark object which, by the dim, uncertain 
light of a lamp burning near, I could just 
perceive to be a huge bust, without, however, 
being able to distinguish a single feature. 
But, by some manipulation of the lamp, its 
feeble rays were concentrated so as to fall in 
one brightstream full upon it, and I recoiled 
in instant horror at the image it revealed. 
My guide had not exaggerated in calling ita 
masterpiece, for there, before me, in all its 
hideousness, was a full realization of the ut- 
most that diabolical art can effect upon the 
human countenance. There it stood, a hid- 
eous triumph of satanic skill, more horrible 
to look upon than the most hateful beast, 
and surpassing them all in its deformity 
of contour and frightful malignity of as- 
pect, for it was the countenance of an arch- 
fiend ! 

“ What think you of this?” demanded my 
guide, with a triumphant air; “is it not a 
truly wonderful work of art?” and then, as 
I remained silent in horror and disgust, which 
she willfully seemed to mistake for speechless 
admiration, she continued : “ This is the type 
of masculine perfection—the feminine model 
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is opposite, toward the further side of the 
chamber. Shall I show it to you?” 

For a moment I hesitated. “The female 
sex,” thought I to myself, “is ever the most 
beautiful; the ugliest woman could never 
approach the awful hideousness of this ob- 
ject; and even another form of ugliness, so 
it be a lesser degree, will be a relief after 
this. Yes, I will see it.” 

I speedily had cause to repent my decision. 
As woman in her best estate is far superior to 
man in pdint of physical beauty, so, in her 
worst estate, does she fall far below him— 
how far was now for the first time revealed 
to me. I will not undertake to describe what 
I for an instant saw, for having ventured one 
glance, I did not hazard a second, nor the 
sensations that it produced within me; for 
they are beyond the power of words to ex- 
press. Suffice to say that the hideous appa- 
rition which that one glance disclosed to me 
will haunt my dreams for years. 

In compliance with a request from my 
guide, so imperious that it partook rather of 
the nature of a command, I proceeded to ex- 
amine the designs and patterns that were 
handed to me for that purpose, and to com- 
pare them with the model; but confining my 
attention to the first, for I could not bring 
myself to look again upon the second. Ev- 
ery variety and degree of ugliness, it seemed 
to me, was here represented ; in some cases 
partaking more or less of the characteristics 
of various hateful beasts and birds of prey ; 
the hog, the fox, the crow, the vulture, and 
the serpent being largely represented in num- 
berless nicely-graded shades of resemblance, 
but in all was plainly to be seen the effort to 
reproduce, in one or more points, the ideal 
embodied in the image before me. 

“You would be astonished at the quantity 
of these designs that are constantly being 
made,” said my guide, continuing to supply 
me with fresh ones for my inspecticn, as, one 
by one, I laid the others aside; “ but you can 
form some idea of the number that must be 
required when you consider that each one is 
intended for a separate individual, and, con- 
sequently can be used but seldom, and but for 
a short time, comparatively speaking, and, 
moreover, when I tell you that this establish- 
ment underlies the greater part of the 
city, and communicates by subterranean pas- 
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sages and stairways, with nearly every dram- 
shop, gambling-saloon, brothel, and prison in 
the city, in every one of which we have 
agents representing the establishment, and 
soliciting commissions for it. And, indeed, 
we do a good business with them all. We 
do business, also, with establishments that 
you would least suspect of favoring us or our 
handiwork, having large orders, sometimes, 
from inmates, and even officers, of many so- 
called reformatory institutions, and also, not 
infrequently, from members, in good stand- 
ing, apparently, of different churches, who 
enter the sanctuary with traces of our handi- 
work indelibly impressed upon their coun- 
tenances. 

“ And now,” she continued, seeing at length 
that I was weary of contemplating the vari- 
ous forms of ugliness with which she so per- 
sistently plied me, “if you would like to see 
the use that is made of these patterns, and the 
manner in which the work is performed, fol- 
low me and I will show you.” 

She led the way to another part of the vast 
apartment where, at a long table, lighted by 
innumerable lamps, which gave a somewhat 
better light than the rest, was seated a row 
of these diabolical workmen, each having be- 
fore him a pattern to guide him, and the 
head of a young child upon which he 
was operating. Each, also, had by his side, 
in convenient reach of his hand, an assort- 
ment of odd-shaped tools, some of which I 
recognized as having seen in the manufactory 
of the gnomes, but which, as they resembled 
none that I had ever seen employed by terres- 
trial workmen, it is impossible for me to de- 
scribe. The skill and dexterity with which 
they handled and applied these tools was 
truly marvelous; and in spite of my horror 
and disgust at the fell work that was pro- 
gressing all around me, I could not repress a 
feeling of considerable interest in the manner 
in which it was accomplished. 

But a few touches at a time were made 
upon any one of these heads, as the material 
was so very soft and plastic that each impres- 
sion of the tool had to be allowed a short 
time to “ fix,” else it would be obliterated by 
the next. Each head, therefore, when it had 
been worked sufficiently, was laid aside and 
another supplied by an attendant—the work- 
men being kept constantly busy. And as 
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each workman had a different pattern to fol- 
low, and, moreover, as the heads were of dif- 
ferent degrees of softness, they were in vari- 
ous stages of completion. In order, therefore, 
to compare the work of each individual, and 
thus gain a comprehensive idea of the whole, 
I went slowly down the long table, noting 
details, and examining the various tools as I 
passed. 

Though each followed with great care and 
exactness the pattern that he had before him, 
yet I observed that there were certain general 
rules observed by all, in so doing, the efforts 
of all being directed to reducing the size, 
and depressing all prominence of the top and 
upper frontal portions of the head, and de- 
veloping, correspondingly, the posterior and 
basilar regions—in various degrees, of course, 
according to the effect intended to be pro- 
duced. 

In examining the tools used for this pur- 
pose, I observed that each was labeled; and 
after a little scrutiny I was enabled to de- 
cipher the inscription of several, although 
traced in characters with which I was unfa- 
miliar. One blunt, clumsy-looking instru- 
ment, which was to be found in the hand of 
every operator, though of different sizes and 
weights, according to the manner and extent 
of its use, which was to depress and narrow 
down the forehead, was labeled “ Ignorance,” 
while another, of a clamp-like shape, largely 
employed to contract and diminish the or- 
gans located in the top of the head, was in- 
scribed, in crooked and misshapen letters, 
“ Selfishness.” Another tool, which served in 
many ways to mar and distort the counte- 
nance, was labeled, “ Passion,” and another, 
still, which was used to develop the lower 
part of the head, just forward of the ears, to- 
gether with the lower part of the face, was 
labeled, “‘Greediness.” “Cruelty” and “ Ob- 
stinacy ” were among the tools employed to 
aid in developing the lower and back parts 
of the head ; while “ Deceitfulness,” “ Malice,” 
and “Impudence,” were in great request for 
impairing the features. Besides these there 
were others whose names I could not decipher, 
but whose effects upon the countenance, when 
they were used to any extent, were fearful to 
behold. 

In another part of the chamber was a sim- 
ilar table, at which were employed those en- 





gaged upon the heads of youths of both sexes, 
Besides the tools already mentioned, which 
were all here of a larger size, and were 
used with much greater freedom, were a 
number of additional ones, among which 
“Vanity,” “ Dissipation,” ‘ Intemperance,” 
and “impurity,” produced the most deplor- 
able effects in proportion reverse to the order 
in which they are named. Here, also, were 
employed, but sparingly, as the material upon 
which they worked was still delicate, colored 
liquids, which served to deepen ‘and “ fix” 
the impressions of the tools, to impart an 
unnatural hue to the skin, and to rob it of 
its bloom and freshness, 

Passing on to a third table, devoted to re- 
pairing and molding adult heads and coun- 
tenances, I could perceive but little difference 
in the tools employed there, save that they 
were much larger, and were used with the 
utmost freedom, and more in accordance with 
the taste or caprice of the artificer than with 
the wishes of the customer who, indeed, 
seemed now to have but very little voice in 
the matter. Here, also, the liquids which I 
had observed at the other table were used in 
great abundance and with most deadly effect, 
obliterating every lingering trace of beauty 
from the countenance, and covering it with 
various foul discolorations and the most un- 
sightly blemishes. ‘“ Pride,” “Envy,” “ Hy- 
pocrisy,” “ Prejudice,” and “ Bigotry,” were 
among the additional tools chiefly employed 


at this table. 


The fourth and last table was devoted to 
the heads and countenances of the old; most 
of the work done here being in the shape of 
“repairing,” as it was called. The tools here 
used were but few, one labeled “ Avarice” 
being the one most largely employed. The 
liquids, however, were used in great abun- 
dance, the whole countenance being frequent- 
ly saturated with them, and their effects, 
though not so instantaneous as hitherto, were 
no lesslamentable. Here the finishing touch- 
es were applied, and the hideous work which, 
in most cases, had been commenced at the 
first table, and carried on through the vari- 
ous processes of the others, was brought to a 
close, and the perfection of ugliness and de- 
formity attained. 

As I stood earnestly contemplating the 
work, which, in spite of the horror and dis- 
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gust which it excited in my mind, seemed to 
possess a strange fascination, the sound of 
voices engaged in angry altercation fell upon 
my ear; and the tones of one, seeming to be 
somewhat familiar, attracted my attention. 
Looking up, I perceived that a stranger, like 
myself a denizen of the outer world, had en- 
tered the chamber, and was standing by the 
third table, disputing violently with one of 
the workmen, and listening attentively for a 
moment, I caught these words: 

“Did you not assure me that the alterations 
that you intended to make in my face would 
not disfigure it in the least, or change it at 
all for the worse? And yet, to-day, I passed 
an old acquaintance whom I have not seen 
for many years, and no sooner did he discov- 
er my identity—for at first he did not recog- 
nize me —than he started, and looked as 
horrified as if he had beheld some fearful 
vision. What is the meaning of this?” 

The reply was given in so low a tone that 
the words escaped me, but after a little more 
arguing, the stranger seemed to change his 
mind, for he exclaimed, again raising his 
voice, “ Be it so, then, work as you will; but 
take heed that the alteration is complete. I 
will not again run the risk of being recog- 
nized by the friends of my early days.” 

As he spoke he turned his face in my di- 
rection for the first time; and I recognized 
once more the man whom I had met on Broad- 
way, and who had been, indirectly, the means 
of my coming hither. 

Whether he recognized me or not, I can not 
say, for a sudden, sickening horror took pos- 
session of me. My brain grew giddy, and 
the lights danced and whirled before my 
eyes, so that I could scarce keep my footing ; 
while from every nook and corner of the 
chamber, in whatsoever direction I turned, 
that face seemed to leer out upon me and 
mock at my distress, 

As soon as I could recover myself suffic- 
iently, I desired my guide to conduct me 
from the place at once. She demurred, at 
at first, declaring that the hasty and insuffi- 
cient glance that I had bestowed upon this 

portion of the establishment was inadequate 
to the full apprehension of the many wonders 
it contained, and made every effort to re-enlist 
my interest, and persuade me to renew my 
investigations; but upon my firmly refusing 








to remain longer, or to inspect anything else— 
for a strange feeling of faintness and suffo- 
cation that was fast growing upon me, warn- 
ed me that my powers of endurance had al- 
ready been severely taxed, and would bear 
but little more—she complied, though with 
evident reluctance, and turned to lead the 
way from the apartment. I soon perceived, 
however, that we were not returning by the 
same way that we had come; but on direct- 
ing the attention of my guide to the fact, 
she carelessly replied that it was not custom- 
ary, nor in accordance with the regulations 
of the establishment, for visitors to return that 
way, and that the route that she had chosen 
was by far the best. 

Shortly after quitting the chamber we came 
upon a long succession of apartments, or, 
rather, suites of rooms, of different sizes, but 
all much smaller than the one that we had 
quitted. These, my guide informed me, were 
the studios of the artists who designed the 
patterns that were used in the department 
we had just left; and in spite of my anxiety 
and impatience to leave these abhorred sur- 
roundings, which, constantly augmenting, 
had now attained a point of keenest distress, 
and my frequent and earnest entreaties that 
our exit might be achieved as speedily as 
possible, my guide seized every opportunity 
for stopping and diverting my attention from 
the end in view; doing it all so artfully that 
without any force being employed, or any 
tangible act of faithlessness upon which to 
found a reproach, that I found myself being 
constantly hampered and hindered, and my 
eager footsteps detained upon one specious 
pretext or another, so that my progress seem- 
ed to be retarded in proportion as my impa- © 
tience increased. 

At length, breaking away by a determined 
effort from the last of these detestable at- 
tractions, at which my guide would have de- 
tained me, it seemed, forever, we plunged 
into a gloomy passage, similar to the one by 
which we had first approached this place. 
Again came the gradually increasing, and, at 
last, total darkness, and the seemingly inter- 
minable distance; our course following so 
many turnings and windings, that my tired 
limbs seemed, at length, about to fail me, and 
consciousness to forsake my confused and 
throbbing brain. Just as I was on the point 
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of yielding in despair to the terrible weari- 
ness that was fast overcoming me, and resign- 
ing myself to my fate,I beheld, once more, 
the glimmer of a light far ahead. Taking 
courage at this welcome sight, and arousing 
all my energies, I pressed eagerly forward, 
and ere long found myself standing at the 
entrance of an immense chamber, so won- 
drously like that which I had but lately quit- 
ted, that it required but little scrutiny on my 
part to satisfy me that it was, indeed, the 
same! Yes, we had all this time been trav- 
eling in a circular course, and had now ar- 
rived once more at the point from which we 
had started. 

As soon as I could fairly realize the situa- 
tion, I turned to demand an explanation of 
my guide; but ere I could open my lips, the 
occupants of the room, who had hitherto 
remained indifferent to, and apparently ob- 
livious of, my movements, seemed now, all 
at once, and for the first time, aware of my 
presence; and one after another hastened up 
to me to know my pleasure, and to entreat 
me to examine specimens of their handiwork. 
Though I repeatedly assured them that I had 
already fully satisfied my curiosity on this 
point, and that my pleasure was now simply 
to depart as speedily as possible, they paid 
no attention to my replies, but gathering 
more thickly around me began clamoring for 
a commission ! 

Apprehensions as to the final result of all 
this now came thick and fast upon me, filling 
my mind with ominous forebodings; but 
resolutely repressing all outward signs of 
trepidation, and carefully concealing the 
utter horror and disgust that filled my soul, 
I endeavored by fair words to make them 
understand my wishes, and yield to my re- 
quest of immediate departure. But this only 
served to embolden them; and laying hold 
on me, with one accord they declared vocifer- 
ously that I should by no means depart thence 
until I had testified to my appreciation of 
their artistic skill by giving them a commis- 
sion at once—either for another, whom I 
would solemnly promise to bring hither, in 
person, or for myself! 

Thoroughly appalled at the dangers that 
now threatened me, and the utter helpless- 
ness, as it seemed, of my condition, I stood 
for an instant irresolute; and then, nerved to 





desperation, I gave full scope to the tide of 
burning indignation that coursed through 
my whole being, and, by a sudden effort, ex- 
tricafing myself from their grasp, I exclaimed 
in sternest tones: 

“ Away with your devilish workmanship, 
I will have none of it ; think not that you can 
ever practice your diabolical arts upon me, 
And as for you,” turning furiously upon my 
guide, “at your peril delay an instant longer 
to conduct me from this infernal place.” 
But I was not suffered to proceed. My as- 
sailants, who had retreated a few steps at my 
first impetuous outburst, now recovering 
themselves and uttering fearful howls of rage, 
again rushed upon me in yet greater numbers 
and fiercer determination. At the same in- 
stant my guide, giving utterance to a shrill, 
derisive laugh, struck her foot upon the 
ground, and instantly, as if by magic, the 
whole scene before me vanished entirely, and 
I found myself wandering, with unsteady 
steps, through pitchy darkness, 

When I fairly recovered consciousness, I 
found myself standing, in broad daylight, in 
a busy street, and tightly grasping an iron 
railing. Looking up, a heavy, gloomy, cold, 
grey building loomed up before me, which I 
quickly recognized as the “ Tombs.” Omin- 
ous, but fitting title ; for how much of prom- 
ise, how many hopes and aspirations after 
better things have been buried within its* 
gloomy, forbidding, death-damp walls never 
to be disinterred! As I gazed at it with an 
involuntary shudder, recollecting how close- 
ly it and other places like it are allied with 
the scenes through which I had just passed, 
a face appeared at one of the grated windows, 
and lowered upon me with a most sinister 
expression. That, too, I recognized! Turn- 
ing hastily away, I paused only long enough 
to get my bearings, and then hastened direct- 
ly home; but not to enjoy complete repose. 
For, in spite of the cheerful scenes and asso- 
ciations with which I then and subsequently 
endeavored to surround myself, it was a long 
time ere I could recover from the effects of 
my strange subterranean visit, and could tra- 
verse the streets without finding them haunt- 
ed with ghastly reminders of the scenes I 
had witnessed. ALTON CHESWICKE. 

——_+-+# —___. 
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Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 
Of paradise that has survived the fall! 
Thou art the nurse of virtue. 





HELEN EARLE’S TRIAL. 


“ Who did sin, this man or his parents?” 


OVE is a strange god, but I suppose 

he must go where he is sent,” whis- 
pered Mrs. Lake to her right-hand neighbor, 
as they waited in the old ivy-clad church, in 
College Green, on Helen Ward’s wedding 
morning. 

“True, madam—‘ There is no accounting 
for tastes,’” was the smiling rejoinder of Mrs. 
Dr. Greene. 

“No; but who would have thought a scien- 
tist like Prof. Ward would have allowed his 
young and charming daughter to become 
the wife of a deformed man, no matter how 
wealthy or talented the gentleman is, or how 
high his family in the social scale. They say 
it is a case of long standing, too; that Mr. 
Earle fell in love with Helen when he first 
came to Yale College.” ‘ 

“ Perhaps she marries him out of pity?” 

“Tt is possible. Mrs. Ward says that her 
daughter hesitated a good while before giv- 
ing a favorable answer.” 

“ And yet Helen must be strongly attached 
to him, for she has refused several of the best 
‘marrying men’ in New Haven. I presume 
that the young lady’s judgment told her that 
his deformity was probably hereditary, and 
might sometime in the future reproduce it- 
self. My husband says deformity may be in- 
herited as well as consumption, scrofula, or 
insanity.” 

“Still, it may not make any difference in 
this case. Although he has a withered hand 
and limb, and can not walk without the aid 
of a cane, the defect is scarcely perceptible to 
the eye.” 

“Poor girl! his enviable position and 
splendid establishment will not repay the 
sacrifice, I fear. They go to Italy on their 
wedding tour, I am told?” 

“Yes. Her trowsseau is elegant, and her 
presents superb and costly.. You must see 





Mr. Earle’s gift to the bride—diamonds worth 
a small fortune. But here they are! How 
beautiful she is!” added the first speaker, as 
the party took their places in the chancel. 

“ Mais, how white she is growing! She 
will faint before the ceremony is over,” said 
Mrs. Greene sotto voce. 

The bride did not faint, however, but she 
looked more like a beautiful, frozen corpse 
than her own blooming self at the altar; and 
no wonder, for the touch of that cold, flaccid 
hand sent an icy thrill through heart and 
brain, awakened again that nameless fear 
which had caused her to hesitate so long be- 
fore accepting William Earle “for better or 
for worse.” 

They sailed across the Atlantic, then along 
the blue waters of the Mediterranean, visited 
the most noted cities and countries in Europe, 
and, after spending a year abroad, returned 
to their palace home in the Elm City. Yet, 
amid the glorious scenery of the Old World, 
the memory of that shivering dread at the 
altar, of that undefined, shadowy fear, came 
constantly between the young wife and her 
keenest enjoyments. 

Her husband, who was fondly attached to 
her, anticipated every known wish, and did 
all in his power to make her new life enjoy- 
able. He surrounded her with all the treas- 
ures of art which wealth could obtain, made 
her home as charming almost as the palace 
of Aladdin. Yet, although she never com- 
plained, he saw a shadow in her eyes, felt 
that some hidden trouble had changed her 
laughing, piquant face into one of gentle sad- 
ness in that brief year of wedded life. 

“ What ails her?” he had asked himself a 
thousand times, but, man-like, his intuitions 
were not keen enough to unravel the secret. 
And his wife brooded over it constantly, thus: 

“ Shall I never be able to bear his caresses 
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without a shudder? Must the sword of 
Damocles hang over my defenseless head al- 
ways? Shall I ever dare to tell my husband, 
my best friend, of this dread which is almost 
undermining my reason? Will he hate me if 
I tell him?” : 

In the sweet June weather Mrs. Earle lay 
in her darkened room white and death-like, 
oblivious to the loveliness without or the 
anxiety which had reigned for hours within 
her home on her account. 

The fearful struggle between life and death 
was ended at last, and her husband bent ten- 
derly over her pillow and whispered, as he 
softly kissed her white lips: 

“Oh, Helen, God has been good to us. He 
has not only given you back to me, but has 
added another gift—a son!” 

His words awakened her from the stupor 
into which she had fallen. The dizziness 
was all gone in an instant. The purple hue 
of death receded from her poor faded lips 
and cheeks. ‘ 

“Yes, I remember now. Bring me my— 
baby—quick! I have named him already. 
Let me see my wee Willie—I can not wait, 
William!” she urged. 

He gently drew her head within his shel- 
tering arms. 

“Presently, my Helen—only the . doctor 
said that you must sleep first—that you 
should not excite yourself to-day,” he an- 
swered in a hesitating manner. 

“What! sleep before I have seen my baby? 
No; a mother is never too ill to see her first 
child.” Then, with pretty willfulness, she 
turned to the nurse: 

“Mrs. Beebe, bring him to me! I shall 
die if you keep me in suspense any longer!” 
The feverish glitter in her eyes warned them 
not to thwart her wishes. Baby, enveloped 
in soft folds of flannel and muslin, was laid 
upon her bosom. Oh, the nameless bliss 
which that precious burden awakened in 
her heart for a moment! Then, like a last 
night’s dream, her old terror returned. She 
tried to stifle the thought, as she passionately 
kissed that tiny, quiet face, but the new-born 


“mother-love would not be silenced. How 


eagerly she scanned its pink arms and hands, 
and peered at his silken eyelids or the rings 
of soft hair over his broad forehead. 

“T wonder ifhecan see? Nurse, open that 





blind a moment, and let the light fall full 
upon his face.” As the sunbeams streamed 
across the bed the infant opened his round 
blue eyes intelligently, wonderingly. 

“Yes, he can see; but can he hear?” 

The little cuckoo clock on the mantel sang 
out the noon hour, as if in answer, making 
baby cry out like a startled bird. A smile 
broke over the mother’s face: 

“Yes, the darling can hear—he is not 
dumb either. Now I must see his pretty 
toes.” Her husband and nurse exchanged 
glances, and tried to take the child from her 
trembling hands, but she held him closer, 
and panting for breath, sobbed hysterically : 

“JT will—I must see if his limbs and feet 
are perfect!” Then she drew back his wrap- 
pings, and, before they could prevent it, saw 
with horrible distinctness that her boy would 
be a helpless cripple for life. His lower ex- 
tremities were terribly deformed—were twist- 
ed, shapeless stumps without feet. Her hus- 
band’s infirmity had cropped out in a more 
dreadful form. The mother’s head fell back 
upon her pillow, as she moaned brokenly : 

“Oh, husband! ‘the thing that I most 
dreaded has come upon me!" I have loved 
the beautiful all my life, and hated deformity 
and ugliness. Take this thing from my sight 
—let me never look upon either of you again! 
I expected this—the thought has haunted me 
constantly. If prayers, or tears, or love could 
have availed, this blow would not have 
fallen. Surely, God has been unkind to me! 
My life is a failure—a cruel nightmare!” 

She paused from mere exhaustion, and her 
husband endeavored to soothe her with ten- 
der but mute caresses. She motioned him 
away with a bitter frown. 

“Take your hated hand from my head! 
It scorches my very brain! Let it never 
touch me again! As heaven is my witness, 
William Earle, I will never bear you another 
cripple!” she deliriously raved, then relapsed 
into a deathly syncope. 

The June days had drifted into July before 
Helen Earle awoke to consciousness and 
asked for her child, > 

“Tt is better off than it could have been 
with us, dear,” said her mother; “so do not 
fret about it, but try to get well for the sake 
of those who love you,” 

“Yes, mother, you are right. Wee Willie 
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will not be lame in heaven,” she calmly an- 
swered. 

“That he will not, my daughter. Now 
drink this, and think of your boy as ”— 

Mrs. Earle interrupted her: “As we do of 
the angels.” 

The days came and went, but, alas! re- 
turning health brought no joy to Mrs. Earle. 
If she could have felt that her babe was dead, 
that he was at rest under the daisies, it would 
have been a relief to her; but something told 
her continually that he was still a living re- 
proof to her for disregarding the laws of na- 
ture and of common sense. 

Despite of reason, she had a vivid impres- 
sion that he was not only alive, but was near 
her night and day. 

Another thing began to worry her as the 
summer days grew shorter. Her husband 
had scarcely spoken to her alone since her 
convalescence. He would accompany the 
physician, or her friends, to her room, or ask 
nurse Beebe at the door how his wife was; 
he sent her hot-house flowers and choice 
fruit every morning, bought new books or 
periodicals for her daily, was uniformly polite 
and kind; yet she knew that he purposely 
avoided an interview with her alone. She 
was certain that her bitter words on that 
fearful day had killed his love and respect 
for her. At first, so stupefied had her heart 
become, she regarded his coldness with per- 
fect indifference, but as September drew near 
she felt a strong desire for reconciliation. 
The conviction that she had been the most 
to blame, that by brooding over a fancied 
misfortune she had thus been instrumental in 
bringing it about, finally forced itself upon 
her mind. She thought tearfully: “My own 
miserable nervousness and pride have been 


the cause of all our unhappiness. My hus- 
band must forgive my blind folly! I can 


bear his coldness no longer!” Then, rushing 
into the library, she fell upon her knees and 
begged his pardon. He told her that his re- 
gards for her had not changed; that, sup- 
posing it was her wish to be left alone, he 
had not inflicted his presence on her more 
than he could help, and took the blame en- 
tirely upon himself, poor fellow, for marry- 
ing. Said he: 

~ Mrs. Ellis was right when she wrote, ‘ All 
deformed, diseased, little, and ugly people 





should never marry.’ I do not quote it cor. 
rectly, perhaps, but the writer was wiser than 
myself.” 

Then his wife told him how hungry she 
was for a glimpse of her child’s grave: 

“ Somehow he is not dead to me. I have 
such a singular mental perception of his pres- 
ence constantly. Strange as it may seem to 
you, I nightly rock my imaginary baby to 
sleep in my arms. I must see his grave.” 

“T think, Helen, that you had better defer 
your visit to the cemetery until next spring,” 
he answered. 

“But I really can not wait. It does not 
seem to me that he is there. I dream of him 
whenever I sleep. Last evening I saw him 
in a little carriage, stretching out his arms 
toward me. I keep a bright light in my 
room all night, for his face haunts me con- 
tinually in the dark. How can you account 
for these strangely vivid hallucinations and 
impressions ?” 

He gave her an evasive answer, then told 
her to get ready for a ride. They drove out 
on the West Haven road, several miles into 
the country. The September day was beau- 
tiful. Its robe of crimson sumachs, orange, 
opal, and scarlet tints and rich browns, and 
umber-colored ferns, with the sun’s golden 
lances slanting obliquely through all this va- 
riegated foliage, and the intense blue of the 
sky above them, awakened again the young 
wife’s artistic love for color, and stirred anew 
the passionate depths of her woman’s heart. 

“We have each other to.live for still,” 
said her husband, noting the happy expres- 
sion of her countenance for the first time 
since her illness. 

“Yes, William, while I have you I will try 
to be contented and thankful,” she replied, 
as they stopped at a small white cottage 
which was covered with a scarlet Virginia 
creeper, and surrounded by locust and ailan- 
tus trees. In the shady front yard a young 
girl was drawing a baby’s pheton, in which 
sat an infant a few months old. The little 
fellow was laughing and clapping his hands 
when the Earles halted at the garden gate. 

“Tf our boy had lived he would have been 
like that one,” said Mr. Earle. His wife 
looked at the infant a moment, then sprang 
out of the carriage, exclaiming : 

i“ This is the very baby that I have dreamed 
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of so-often! It is my lost Willie! My in- 
stincts were true after all!” When Mr. 
Earle reached the happy mother she was 
crying for joy and showering kisses upon the 
little one’s poor dwarfed limbs. 

Of course, they took their child home with 
them, and Mr. Earle explained: “I intended 
to undeceive you as soon as you were able to 
see him, Helen.” 

Peace, like the fabled Hestia, again pre- 
sided over their hearthstone. They both 
learned to love Willie dearly; but at the age 
of three years a pitying Saviour called the 
sufferer home. His mother wrote: “We have 
another son, Willie’s fac-simile—only his form 
and face are as perfect as Raphael’s picture 
of the infant Jesus. It almost seems to us 
that our lost one’s soul has taken possession 
of this new body. I tried hard to keep my 
mind at rest on this one subject, believing 
that it was my own nervous dread which 
caused my first-born’s malformation. I would 
like to lift a warning voice to all ladies who 
are addicted to borrowing trouble and meet- 
ing it half way. 

“Fancied trials often become realities. Na- 
ture seems to delight in punishing us for our 
lack of faith. I believe that a calm reliance 





upon Our Father’s care will prevent such 
calamities under nearly all circumstances.” 

Helen Earle undoubtedly brought her sor- 
row upon herself by allowing her mind to 
dwell so persistently upon her husband's de- 
formity. If she had loved him better, or 
had placed more confidence in a protecting 
Providence, it is probable that the affliction 
which nearly wrecked her happiness would 
have been averted. By fretting over and fos- 
tering any pre-natal delusion or cause of 
mental disturbance, great harm may be done 
to the next generation, while untold sorrow 
and mortification must be the portion of the 
perpetrator of this irremediable injury. On 
the other hand, as in Mrs. Earle’s latter ex- 
perience, the happiest results follow an un- 
wavering determination to allow no unpleas- 
ant thoughts or events to agitate the mind. 

It is a pity that this theory will not hold 
true in all cases of hereditary disease and 
those infirmities which result from the use of 
ardent spirits. It is a great privilege to build 
a house for an immortal soul, and it must be 
a crime equal to deicide to destroy one of 
these “temples of the living God!” 

EMMA MAY BUCKINGHAM. 
HoneEspDA.e, Pa. 


FAREWELL TO HOME. 


BY BELLA FRENCH. 


Ox, what a host of pleasant recollections 
Are clustered ’round the spot which we call 
home! 
Dear memories are they which linger ever 
With us, though far our wandering feet may 
roam ! 


I go out in the busy world to-morrow, 
And leave the true hearts which I love behind. 
They have been mine in pleasure and in sorrow, 
And such as they I never more may find. 


Out in the world, perhaps no more to meet them ; 
Their paths and mine I know must be apart. 

No wonder, then, that my weak soul should sicken, 
And that a dreary pain should pierce my heart. 


Oh, ever more, perhaps, beside home's altar, 
At morn and eve, a vacant place will be; 
And when upon the path of life-I falter, 
Oh, who will guide and cheer and strengthen 
me? 


Sad, sad am I to-night. My soul is weeping 
Such tears as those we weep above the dead, 

When one by one the sods fall on the coffin, 
And we turn from the spot with weary tread. 


Ah, there are sadder things for us than dying; 
Yes, sadder things than closing glassy eyes 

When some fond one in Death’s embrace is lying; 
’Tis when we put away what most we prize. 


Farewell, dear ones; may God's sweet angels guide 
you 
To flowery paths, where skies are ever clear! 
Oh, if a prayer of mine had power to bless you, 
Then what a wealth of joy would crown each 
year! 


Farewell! Farewell! The world is full of sad- 

ness, [lives ; 

And of wrecked hopes and joys, and wasted 
Oh, happy he who keeps its faith and gladness, 





And who its bitter, blighting storms survives! 
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VALUE OF CHEERFULNESS. 


HOLD the deepest and most unqualified 
respect for any person who is habitually 
cheerful. 

Though he be plain to ugliness and ignorant 
to boorishness, or though he be as poverty- 
stricken as the proverbial, “ Job’s turkey,” if 
he be naturally and thoroughly and heartily 
cheerful, he has more of the true principle of 
earthly happiness than was ever extracted 
from the mines of Ophir. 

Under Dickens’ pen the irrepressible Micaw- 
ber became a hero and a philosopher, not from 
any marked achievement or talent, but purely 
from the man’s supreme ability to face the 
most humiliating reverses with the same 
serene, unruffled exterior. 

What sugar is to coffee, so is a cheerful man 
to the neighborhood in which he lives. While 
the society of which he is only a single mem- 
ber is self-sustaining and independent without 
him, it is much the pleasanter for being gener- 
ally flavored by his influence. And who does 
not know all about the “ world of good” it 
does us, when a score of small annoyances set 
in in a tide against us, to hear the hearty laugh 
and look into the wholesome face of our cheer- 
ful neighbor ? 

A talented author once said that “ a cheerful 
disposition was more essential than talent.” 
A sweeping assertion, but who admires talent 
in a Human porcupine. Soundly sensible peo- 
ple prefer less talent and more geniality. 

The man who entertains you for an hour 
with a statement of his colds, and his head- 
aches, his losses and his crosses, and ends with 





an excruciating report from the dyspeptic lo- 
cality, is invariably a sullen, grumbling misan- 
thrope. 

Beyond a doubt laughter is healthy. When- 
ever we are thoroughly pleased, we are in a 
measure nourished. Hence the old maxim, 


_“ Laugh and grow fat.” 


All really healthy people are likely to be 
good-humored, and good-humored people are 
quite as likely to be strong in spirit. 

Kind words and smiles and genial greetings, 
and good wishes, are seeds that thrive and bear 
fruit each after its own kind. 

Cheerfulness is like the widow’s measure of 
meal: the more is spent the more remains, and 
both the receiver and giver are enriched. 

Jovial, sweet-tempered, pure-hearted people 
are charitable; they are liberal; they are not 
jealous. They are the sweet, their opposites are 
the bitter; the two elements combine and make 
the social world a ditter sweet ; unfortunately, 
the flavor of the bitter is most powerful. 

The mountain is grand, majestic, and sub- 
lime, so are great deeds and achievements. 
But as there are more hills than mountains, so 
are there more little deeds than great ones in 
our lives. If the hills vary our landscape, 
and by culture yield us our daily bread, then 
are the hills better for us than the snow-cap- 
ped mountains. 

Let our acts of sympathy and love, ou 
words of cheer, and smiles of joy, lighten oth- 
ers’ burdens, or strengthen faint hearts; it is 
better for us to be kind and gently consider- 
ate, than that we had won a fortune. 


—_+0+ ——_ 


UNCONSCIOUS EDUCATION. 


BY ANNA C. BRACKETT. 


Day by day the little feet 

Crossed the sunlight-trellised square ; 
Day by day the childish eyes: 
Saw, with nothing of surprise, 

The cathedral standing there. 


Silent, from the crypt below, 
Where the columns round begin, 

To the great tower, climbing high, 

Silent ‘gainst the silent sky, 
Where the birds fly out and in. 


Rising gray in massive stone, 
Where the strong foundations stand, 
To where lightsome, airy spires, 
Like the flames from altar fires, 
Crown the towers on either hand. 





Rising from the uncarved stones, 
Rough and rudely mortised seams, 

To the sculpture fine and strange, 

Where the eye can hardly range, 
Like the fancies in fair dreams. 


Day by day the childish laugh, 
As a game was lost or won, 

Rang along the sculptured way 

Of the cloisters old and gray, 
Through the shadow and the sun. 


Week by week the springing feet, 
Through the apostle-guarded door, 

Quiet paced the pillared nave. 

While the great rose-window gave 
Glory to the stony floor. 
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There the restless, wistful eyes 
Followed base and fluting gray, 

To where rows of columns grand, 

Upward springing on each hand, 
Into arches melt Away. 


All in silence day by day 
Grew, from bud to bloom, the soul; 
From the groping dim, obscure, 
To where thought, with footing sure 
Treads where starry planets roll. 


Rooted firm in living truth, 

Yet up-springing, light, and free, 
Through all forms of consciousness, 
To the light and airy dress 

Of the finest fantasy. 





Strong for daily work and toil 
In the roughest way and lot, 

Yet so perfect in each part, 

Beautified with such high art, 
That no trifle was forgot. 


Touched with reverence deep.and true 
For the lesson of the Past, 
Where the lives of priest and sage, 
Half-said truths of every age 
Are our heritage at last. 


Filled with aspirations high— 

Till the heaven’s glory streamed 
Through the windows toward the sky, 
Still transforming with its ray 

All that poor and low had seemed. 
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Following ever high and higher 
From the footways of the real, 
Till all May-be’s changed to Being— 
Till all faith was turned to seeing 
In the perfect, fair ideal. 


So the soul was broad and strong, 
Beautiful, and grand, and fair. 
Many teachers claimed the praise ; 
Silent through their noisy phrase 
Stands the old cathedral there. 


—~+9e—__—_—_ 


THE MYSTERIOUS TESTAMENT. 


. 


yee modern traveler, journeying beneath 
Oriental skies, searching inquisitively into 
the hieroglyphic remnants of antiquity, often 
finds his arduous investigations fall far short of 
truth; his credulity is imposed on by those 
who make it their business to play upon the 
faculty of curiosity in mankind, and he is in- 
duced to regard, with admiring wonder, things 
which have neither intrinsic nor associated 
value. He is shown ruins, in reality compara- 
tively modern, which he is taught to believe 
have come down from remotest antiquity. For 
instance, on the Euphrates, that “ river of wil- 
lows,” sacred to the melody of the most plain- 
tive of psalms, the traveler is shown the s0- 
called Ruins of Babylon! Yet is it very uncer- 
tain whether a vestige of that city still exists. 
And when we reflect upon the perishable nature 
of the sun-dried bricks of which its walls and 
buildings were composed, we can hardly be- 
lieve that any remains have survived the lapse 
of three thousand years. Doubtless the pre- 
dictions of the evangelical prophet, as well as 
the despairing denunciations of him who wept 
for the woes he foresaw (sorrowful Jeremiah), 
have been fulfilled to the very letter, and now, 
where once stood the stately palaces, the wild 
beast makes his lair; where erst the banquet- 
ing halls echoed to the strains of music, the 
jackals lie at ease. The fierce hyena lurks 
among the bones and briars where hearthstones 
once were warm with life ; and the ominous owl 
hoots shrilly from the covert of the poisonous 
vines that have sprung into noxious existence 
from the decay of the ruined wells. 

The “ mighty hunter,” the great grandson of 
Noah, was the founder of this ancient city, and 
its first king. Among the long line of princes 
who inherited his throne, two queens wielded 
the scepter with masculine energy and skill. 

History smiles amid its stern facts, and unwit- 
tingly puts on the air of a romancer, when de- 
scribing the beauty and genius of ‘Semiramis, 
wife and widow of Ninas, king of Assyria, 
of which empire Babylon was the great 
heart and capitol. Under her rule the city 





A GLEANING FROM HERODOTUS. 


grew till it spread over an area of forty- 
five miles in compass. She commenced 
those stupendous walls, two hundred feet 
high and fifty broad, which were classed 
among the “ wonders” of the ancient world! 
Making a royal progress through her extensive 
dominions, she had a public road constructed 
at immense expense, leveling the mountains 
and filling up the valleys; thus erecting to her 
memory the noblest monument, by a work of 
the greatest utility to her people. On the vari- 
ous structures, useful and ornamental, that dis- 
tinguished her reign, two millions of men 
found employment. 

Long afterward, Nebuchednezzar, a succes- 
sor of Semiramis, brought home a bride from 
the neighboring kingdom of Media. She 
longed for the breezy heights and fragrant airs 
of her native land, and the “ Hanging Gar- 
dens ” of Babylon were conceived and created 
for her pleasure. An artificial mountain was 
formed by means of a series of arches, strength- 
ened by an enormous wall; and on stone, 
brick, and lead foundations was heaped the 
mold out of which grew the tallest trees, the 
most arborescent shrubs, as well as dainty flow- 
ers, vines, and tempting fruits. In her gor- 
geous apartments, skillfully contrived among 
the arches, the beauteous Amytis could recline 
at ease on her satin divan, elevated far above 
the vale of the Euphrates, enjoying a most 
charming prospect. 

Five generations after Semiramis reigned the 
“ wise” Nitocris, the widow of Evil-Merodach, 
and the mother of Belshazzar. She sought to 
make Babylon impregnable by strengthening 
the wall, deepening the moat, and obstructing 
the navigation of the river. Numerous chan- 
nels and a wide lake were excavated to receive 
the diverted waters of the river, in whose 
drained bed were built huge piers, on which 
rested a magnificent bridge, connecting the two 
portions of the city divided by the Euphrates. 
At each end of the bridge Queen Nitocris 
caused a palace to be erected, one of which oc- 
cupied, with its courts and gardens, a space 
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eight miles in circumference. While the wa- 
ters were withdrawn, a subterranean passage 
was built under the bed of the river, as a means 
of communication between the opposite pal- 
aces. The numerous splendid buildings with 
which this queen adorned Babylon were all 
ornamented with sculptures, representing ani- 
mals, of the size and altitude of life. Her last 
work, during her public administration of af- 
fairs was to have erected for herself a costly 
mausoleum, the site of which, with singular 
taste, she placed in one of the most frequented 
gates of the city. Over one of the “ hundred 
gates” glittered the white stone walls of the 
sepulchre, and on its door was engraved the 
“mysterious testament” of Nitocris. She 
passed through many vicissitudes ere her em- 
balmed form was placed in its destined casket. 

Reigning as queen consort and queen reg- 
nant; as queen-mother giving wise counsels to 
her profane and voluptuous son, Belshazzar, 
at an advanced age she witnessed the triumph- 
ant entrance of Cyrus, through the channel of 
the Euphrates, from which the waters had 
been diverted by means of the reservoirs Nito- 
cris had, herself, caused to be made. She was 





treated with respect by the magnanimous con- 
queror, and, on her death, was interred with 
distinguished honors in her tomb over the great 
gate. Neither Cyrus nor his successor sought 
to possess themselves of the treasures reported 
to have been buried with the queen; but when 
the grasping Darius Hystaspes came to the 
throne, he was greatly exercised by the inscrip- 
tion embodying the mysterious testament of 
Nitocris. He was haunted by the words :— 
“If any of my ‘successors, kings of Babylon, 
find himself in want of money, let him open 
the sepulchre and supply his need; but if he be 
not in want, let it alone.” 

Darius imagined he would find many of the 
crown jewels, besides enormous wealth, and 
he, therefore, desecrated the tomb by forcing an 
entrance to its secret chambers, But instead 
of having his lust for gold gratified, he found 
only the embalmed body of Nitocris, grasping 
in one of its shrunken hands a piece of parch- 
ment containing these words :—“ If thou hadst 
not been insatiably covetous and greedy of the 
most sordid gain, thou wouldst not have opened 
the chambers of the dead.” 

Vv. DU RANT COVINGTON. 








epartment of {osiotogy—Q)r Sanitarium. 





Cultivate the physical man exclusively, and you have an athlete or savage; the moral only, and you have an enthusiast or a maniac; the intel- 
lectual only, and you have a diseased oddity—it may be a movster. It is only by training all together—the physical, intellectual, and spiritual—that 


the complete man cau be formed. 





THE TRUE LAW 


OF POPULATION. 


BASED ON PHYSIOLOGY AND PSYCHOLOGY.* 


BY DR. NATHAN ALLEN, OF LOWELL, MASS. 


T may appear almost presumptuous to as- 
sume the phrase, “ true law,” which might 
seem to imply that all other theories were false 
or not true; but such is not our meaning. It 
is intended to express this sentiment: that 
whatever views are entertained on this subject, 
or however diverse they are, they must all, as 
far as true, be subservient to a great general 
law which has its origin and foundation in 
physiology. 
More than thirty years ago a work was pub- 
lished in London with this title, “The True 





* This article is copied from the Medical Press and 
Cirewar, which is published simultaneously in London, 
Edinburgh, and Dublin,and is one of the oldest and most 
extensively circulated medical journals in Great Britain. 





Law of Population shown to be Connected 
with the Food of the People.” The merits of 
this work consjsted very much in the evidences 
which physiology afforded in support of its 
theory, arising from the effects that food, com- 
bined with other agencies, had in changing 
physical organization. But, unfortunately, Mr. 
Doubleday, the author of this work, as well as 
some other writers upon population, have not 
been thoroughly educated in the principles of 
this science. 

As this subject is so vast and complicated, a 
large volume would be required to discuss it 
properly, especially in expounding any new 
views; we can present here only a few points 
or heads of topics, by way of suggestion and 
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illustration. An examination into the views 
and theories of most writers upon population 
shows that the laws which they lay down for 
its increase have been controlled generally by 
agents or objects entirely external to the body, 
and some of them hold only remote or indi- 
rect relations to it. Now, while these exter- 
nal agents, such as food, climate, exercise, etc., 
may operate as powerful factors or as second- 
ary causes, we maintain that there is a great 
general law of propagation’ which extends 
through the whole animal and vegetable king- 
doms. Whatever influences these agencies 
may have in the development of the body, the 
most important agent or law of all, the law 
that shapes its life, character, and destiny, it 
would seem, must have its origin and seat 
somewhere in, the body itself. What, then, is 
this law? It may be defined thus: Jt consists 
in the perfectionism of structure and harmony of 
function ; or, in other words, that every organ 
of the body should be perfect in its structure, 
and that each should perform its legitimate 
functions in harmony with all others. 

While this perfect physical organization is 
nowhere to be found in nature, we can readily 
conceive of such a standard, and that there 
may be all manner of approximations toward 
it. The nearer this standard is reached, the 
more completely the law of propagation can 
be carried out. This theory is supported by 
evidences deduced from physiology in a vari- 
ety of ways. 

All diseases interfere with the operation of 
this law, especially those that are considered 
hereditary. This class of diseases becomes in- 
tensified by each generation, and tend rapidly 
not only to impair the vitality, but to blot out 
the existence of the race. There is another 
class of diseases or weaknesses, described un- 
der “ sterility,” “ barrenness,” and “ impotence,” 
from which strong evidences may be derived. 

There is a general principle in pliysiology, 
favorable to this theory, which is thus described 
by Dr. Carpenter: “There is a certain antag- 
onism between the nutritive and reproductive 
functions, the one being exercised at the ex- 
pense of the other. The reproductive appa- 
ratus derives the materials of its operations 
through the nutritive system and its functions. 
If, therefore, it is in a state of excessive ac- 
tivity, it will necessarily draw off from the in- 
dividual fabric some portion of aliment des- 
tined for its maintenance. It may be univer- 
sally observed that when the nutritive functions 
are particularly active in supporting the indi- 
vidual, the reproductive system is undeveloped, 





and vice versa.” Let, therefore, any class of 
organs, or any parts of the body, be unduly or 
excessively exercised, and it requires the more 
nutrition to support them, thereby withdraw- 
ing what should go to other organs. In ac- 
cordance with this physiological law, if any 
class of organs become predominant in their 
development ; if what may properly be denom- 
inated one of the temperaments becomes ex- 
cessively developed, it conflicts with this great 
law of increase. In other words, if the organ- 
ization is carried by successive generations to 
an extreme—that is, to a high nervous tem- 
perament—a predominance of the brain and 
nervous system; or, on the other hand, to 
a lymphatic temperament—a predominance 
of the mere animal nature, it operates unfavor- 
ably upon the increase of progeny. Accord- 
ingly, in the highest states of refinement, cul- 
ture, and civilization of a people, the tendency 
has always been to run out of offspring ; while, 
on the other hand, all tribes or races sunk in 
the lowest stages of barbarism, controlled prin- 
cipally by their animal nature, do not abound 
in offspring, and, in the course of time, they 
tend also to run out. 

The same general fact has been observed 
among all the abnormal classes, such as idiots, 
cretins, the insane, the deaf and dumb, and, to 
some extent, with extreme or abnormal organ- 
izations, such as are excessively corpulent, or 
spare, as well as of unnatural size, either very 
large or diminutively small. 

A similar fact has been observed among dis- 
tinct classes, such as the nobility, the aristoc- 
racy, etc., where, by inheritance, refinement, 
and culture, the nervous temperament becomes 
very predominant ; it is found that such fami- 
lies, in the course of a few generations, do not 
increase in offspring, and, not unfrequently, in 
time, they become extinct. 

A similar result has also followed the inter- 
marriage of relations, from the fact that the 
same weaknesses or predispositions are intensi- 
fied by this relation. Again, if we take those 
families and races which, for successive genera- 
tions, have steadily increased most, we shall 
find that, as a whole, they possess a remark- 
ably healthy, well-balanced organization. I 
lustrations of this type, we shall find, abound 
most among the middling or working classes 
of the German, the English, the Scotch, the 
Irish, and the Americans. 

The laws of hereditary descent afford strong 
evidence in favor of some general law of prop- 
agation. The fact that “like begets like,” sub- - 
ject to certain variations and conditions, is a 
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proverb that has been too well attested to be 
called’ in question. The union of two agents, 
possessing similar and dissimilar qualities, con- 
stitutes an important condition to which this 
law of propagation is subject. While it may 
be difficult to point out, in all cases, the exact 
results of hereditary influences, still it has been 
found on a large scale that, in the aggregate, 
there was the most unquestioned evidence of 
such agency, and that it was minute and ex- 
tensive, and continued for successive genera- 
tions. When this department of physiology 
becomes thoroughly understood, hereditary in- 
fluences will more readily be traced back to 
their primary sources and to the secondary 
causes operating to change and modify them. 
Now, the same evidence that proves the exist- 
ence of hereditary agency, implies that there is 
somewhere a general law, of which this is part 
and parcel; and no one thing will throw so 
much light upon this whole subject of inher- 
itance as the recognition of a law of propaga- 
tion, being based upon a perfect standard in 
nature. Again;there must exist in physiology 
a certain standard or type of organization for 
woman, best adapted for increase both for her- 
self and her offspring. This, we believe, con- 
sists in a perfectly healthy and well-balanced 
body, that, with such an organization, the preg- 
nant state harmonizes, the process of delivery 
is the safest, and the materials for nursing off- 
spring are found most complete. 

This theory of human increase derives evi- 
dence from an analogous law in the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms. It is well known that 
wonderful improvements have been made, 
within the present century, in domestic ani- 
mals, and this chiefly, too, by an application of 
physiological laws. To such an extent have 
the results ef observation and experiment 
been here carried that this process of im- 
provement has been reduced almost to a 
science. The terms here used, “ Pure Blood,” 
“Thorough-bred,” “ Pedigree,” “ Breeding-in- 
and-in,” and “Cross-breeding,” may all be ex- 
plained by two great leading principles. One 
is a general law of propagation based upon a 
perfect standard, and the other is the law of 
inheritance subject to certain conditions. 

In fact, these two laws constitute, we be- 
lieve, the two great principles that underlie 
most of the theories of Charles Darwin; these 
are discussed under the heads of “ Natural Se- 
lection” and the “Law of Variability ;’ and 


whatever may be said against his theories, of 
the “ Origin of Species” and “ Descent of Man,” 
these two general principles are, in our opinion, 





founded in nature, and will survive all oppo- 
sition and criticism. 

A similar law of propagation exists in vege- 
table physiology. It is a fact well attested by 
gardeners, that in order to produce flowers and 
fruit the soil must not be too rich or too poor; 
if the plant or tree grows too luxuriously, its 
branches or roots must be pruned; while, on 
the other hand, if unthrifty, it must receive 
better culture, and its roots be enriched, before 
it will become fruitful. So the most beautiful 
flowers and richest fruit have few seeds, which 
in time run out, while that of a poor quality 
may abound in seed, but will not flourish long. 
It is true the conditions here vary, and so do 
the modes of perpetuating life; but, by anal- 
ogy, facts and arguments of a positive charac- 


ter may be gleaned from this source to confirm. 


a similar law in human physiology. Other 
facts and arguments might be adduced in favor 
of such a theory of population, did time and 
space permit, but we close with two or three 
suggestions. If this law of propagation is 
true, it presents a great standard for improve- 
ment, where there may be found the perfect 
free agency of man, and, at the same time, the 
highest motives for improvement. It could 
not have been intended by the Creator that 
man should always be ignorant of, or ignore, 
the great law of propagation, in many respects 
the most important in the universe; neither 
could it have been intended that man, as a 
moral and accountable being, should be a 
mere passive agent in the propagation of the 
species. 

Again, this law of population should inter- 
est medical mep, as it affords a new stand-point 
in physiology to study the relations of the 
body as a whole, and especially in their con- 
nection with the reproductive organs, which 
have constituted the chief study on this sub- 
ject. It presents, also, in some respects, a new 
guide to female organization as to what is the 
normal or best standard for the propagation of 





the species, and it may throw light on the | 


changes occasioned by pregnancy, as well as 
on the qualities indispensable for good nurs- 
ing. It explains in a clearer light than ever 
not only the laws of hereditary descent, but 
magnifies their value and importance in rela- 
tion to human progress and welfare. It opens 
new views connected with anthropology, and 
aids in explaining many changes in the history 
of different races and nations. Inasmuch as it 
furnishes a new key to the study of the body, and 
exalts physical laws in their connection with 
human improvement, it should certainly inter- 
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est medical men. From more than thirty years 
of observation and experience in a busy pro- 
fessional life, we have become every year con- 
vinced more and more of the truth and im- 


portance of the lgw here so briefly discussed, 
and would commend it to the attention of all 
inquirers after truth in this great field of ob- 
servation and study. 
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HOW TO USE PHRENOLOGY.—No. 4. 





AVING in previous articles explained 

the anatomical outlines of Phrenology, 
which, of course, lie at the basis of the whole 
subject, and indicated how to measure heads 





by the eye or by the hand so as to appreciate 
the size of the head as a whole, and the rela- 
tive development of the different parts, we 
come now to remark that he who undertakes 
to study heads should carry in his mind the 
outline of a head harmoniously developed 
While one head is very high at the crown and 
slopes every way from that part (see fig. 17), 
another is high above the forehead and slopes 
backward (see fig. 18), another is large in the 
lower part of the forehead and retreats rapid- 
ly (see fig. 19), another still is large in the up- 
per part of the forehead and small in the 
lower part (see fig. 20); one has a head that is 
elongated behind, running out to almost a 
point; another is square behind, and is short 
when the distance from the opening of the ear 
backward is considered. One man has a very 
narrow, long, thin head, which may or may 
not be high (see fig. 21); another has a broad 


. head that rounds out plumply and fully, and 


may or may not be high—but more often such 
heads are not very high (see fig. 22). 





Now, all these differences mean something; 
and if one has in mind clearly defined the form 
of a well-balanced head, he will instantly see 
wherein and how much any given head varies 
from the proper balance or true form, and this 
will enable him to estimate a stranger in what 
we would call an outline manner. Most per- 
sons can readily recognize the build of men— 
the high, square shoulders, the sloping shoul- 
ders, the stooping shoulders, the small waist, 
full waist, or large waist; they readily recog- 
nize fine limbs and handsome feet; and where 
the knees are bowed out or bowed in, and the 
toes turn in, and the step is clumsy and stiff. 
Opinions are formed relative to all these things 
with clear and critical discrimination. A simi- 
lar attention to the’shape of heads would make 
everybody as intelligent about the build of the 
head as about the build of the body. 

A more careful and critical examination of 
the head, however, is desirable—where the 
hair stands up loosely, or, as in the case with 
women, it is braided or puffed, so that the con- 
tour of the head is hidden—when manipulation 
with the hands becomes necessary if the char- 





Fig. 18. 


acter reading is to be critical and accurate. 
The mother, anxiously training up her little 
ones, hoping that they shall be wise and good, 
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will have no trouble about ascertaining the 
form of their heads, if she knows how to study 
them. Hours of time are spent in careful 
combing, brushing, and curling heads, while 
the nurse or mother may be ignorant of the 
slumbering ambition or fierce passions that 
may be lurking there, waiting for time to give 
them development and dangerous outbreak. 
We may venture to say that if gentlemen or 
ladies would spend one-tenth part of the time 
and thought upon the form and character of 
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Fig. 19—Tue Osserver. Fig. 20—Tae THINKER. 


their heads which they spend in training and 
dressing their huir, the old threadbare but su- 
premely wise injunction, “Know Thyself,” 
would become practical and popular; and as 
we do not expect mothers, teachers, and others 
to become experts in practical Phrenology, we 
do claim that they might become sufficiently 
well versed in the subject to readily under- 
stand the general drift and spirit of the cha- 
racter. 

Every family of children exhibits, or if the 
number is considerable, may exhibit, traits of 
character widely diversified, so that no one 
child will be so much like either parent that a 
knowledge of that parent will serve as a means 
to recognize the child. No two children in a 
family will be found precisely alike. One may 
take to some extent the general character of 
one parent with modifications, another the 
general characteristics of the other parent with 
modifications; so that the character of neither 
parent furnishes a complete study for the char- 
acter of the child. Another child will take 
the father’s reasoning and the mother’s per- 
ceptive power; or the father’s will, pride, 
determination, and independence, with the 
mother’s social affections; or the father’s greed- 
iness for gain with the mother’s liberality. - In 
fact, this inheritance from parents is very in- 
teresting. We sometimes see a young man or 
woman in whose face and head are noticeable 
strange combinations of traits and features in- 
herited from both parents. We know a person 
with flaxen hair, blue eyes, and light com- 
plexion, who has black eyebrows and a black 


beard. The father had black hair and black 
eyes, the mother had blue eyes and light hair. 
We have seen persons with the mother’s eye, 
the father’s nose and upper lip, the mother’s 
underlip and chin; and when we pointed out 
these peculiarities to others, they recognized 
them and would never forget them. 

Now, if this is true of the face, how natural 
it is that it should be true of the head. Every- 
body will recall faces and foreheads which have 
a queer general expression, and when critically 
studied it is found that there is a nice nose, 
a good mouth, or a good chin, as viewed separ- 
ately, but they do not harmonize either in form 
or size. And there may be a good forehead, so 
far as the mass is concerned, but it is of a sin- 
gular shape; perhaps there is a hollow in the 
middle, with great square corners above and 
below, and on account of it the features seem 
strangely adjusted. The writer has just ex- 
amined the heads of two boys: one of them 
resembling the mother throughout in feature 
and head, except that the organs of Language 
and Hope were small, and like those of the 
father. The other boy had the father’s head 
and face, with the large Language and ‘large 
Hope of the mother. The value to the boy of 
the inheritance of these two faculties from the 
mother can hardly be measured in money. The 
differences between these boys in these two 
respects will mark their career for life: one will 
always be looking for bad weather and the de- 
linquency of debtors; the other will rejoice in 
the prospect of all that is good and desirable, 
and if he shall be disappointed even, his elastic 
Hope will enable him readily to recover from 
the disappointment, and go on his way rejoic- 
ing. While one will have keen perception and 
clear thoughts, but be unable to express him- 
self with ease and fluency, and will therefore 





Fig. 2i—Dr. Bonp. Fig. 22—SULLIVAN. 


seem to know less than he does, and not pass 
for what he is really worth, the other will carry 
sunshine in his whole life, and be able to cut 
his bigness through the world with his tongue 
—will be likely to succeed in a profession or 





business requiring good talking talent—make a 
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preacher, a teacher, a lecturer, a negotiator, or 
a salesman.: 

People seem to look upon this art ‘of charac- 
ter reading as something mysterious, requiring 
peculiar talent and a long life of practice to 
make it of any value. Practice, experience, 
and time are as valuable in Phrenology as in 
anything else ; but a single hour of close atten- 
tion to illustrations of heads, with proper ex- 
planations, will make any sensible person com- 
paratively intelligent on the subject—will, in- 
deed, give most people more information than 
they now possess on the subject of judging 
character. 

There are many ways of using Phrenology, 
or, we might say, employing it; and those who 
are in the phrenological field, and are exam- 
ining heads every day, recognize not only the 
truth, but the practical utility of Phrenology in 
a most vivid and interesting manner. 

Twelve years ago we examined the head of 
a little boy, and gave his parents a full written 
description of his temperament, health, and 
character, setting forth the proper manner of 
feeding him and giving him exercise and sleep. 
He was precocious ; his head was too large for 
his body; he needed guidance and restraint; 
and being fond of gaining knowledge, was 
eager to read and study, and anxious to know 
everything. We told his parents if they ex- 
pected to raise him they must treat him in a 
guarded manner, hold him in restraint as to 
intellectual labor, and allow him to study only 
so much as was consistent with his growth 
and development. 

On the 2d of June of this year we Teceiy ed 
from the father the following statement: 

“Sr. Lovurs, Mo., June 2, 1873. 

“ Permit me to thank you for the great ser- 
vice rendered us by your advice relative to our 
son. You made an examination of him twelve 
years ago, and gave a full written description 
of his temperament, constitution, health, tal- 
ents, proper course of training, study} and best 
pursuit. His mother has followed your instruc- 
tions to the letter, and we fully believe your 
advice has saved him. He was very delicate, 
had a large, active brain, and was very preco- 
cious, and inclined to overdo; and by strict 
conformity to your directions we have been 
able to maintain and even improve his health, 
and regulate his studies; and now, at nineteen 
years of age, he is ready to enter Yale College 
with decided promise of success. 

“Thinking it due.to you to be informed of 
these facts, and to receive the grateful tribute 
of his anxious parents,I am, etc, 4. 0. B.’ 





- We may add that this mother, like a sensible 
woman, has accompanied her son to the college, 
and will keep house and board her boy, and 
see to it that he has nine hours’ sleep, his 
meals regularly, and the right kinds of food, 
and that he is not hazing about, smoking, 
drinking, and wasting life, as many do, while 
pretending to get an education. 

In the city of New York, and in the region 
for fifty miles around it, there are many fami- 
lies that do not put a boy to a trade or business 
until they have brought him to us for a critical 
examination. Not long since a woman from 
Paterson, N. J., said to us, as she brought in 
her boy: “ You have selected trades for my 
three older boys, and they are all doing nicely. 
Now I have brought the fourth, to find out 
what he ought to do. I have one more boy to 
bring a year hence, when he will be old enough 
to go to business.” 

Our St. Louis friend thinks that he owes to 
our advice the life and success of his darling 
boy. The mother just referred to believes that 
we have placed her sons in the best pursuit for 
each one, and that their prosperity and happi- 
ness will be largely the result of obtaining and 
following the counsels of Phrenology. And 
the cost to these parents was comparatively 
small. <A picnic or two would have spent quite 
as much money for them, leaving behind it a 
sour stomach, headache, bilious difficulty, and 
no advantage whatever. 

Phrenology will determine what a person is 
best adapted for, and there is no department 
of industry, no intellectual pursuit, no phase 
of social life, no human relationship or duty, in 
regard to which this comprehensive science of 
first principles has not a profitable word to say. 


——20o—___—_ 


LACON 

Some men are like hickory trees, smooth and 
symmetrical outside, but hard and tough at the 
heart. 


Ics. 


Tue noble brow is high and gently rounded: 
tenderness and sympathy dwell with him who pos- 
sesses it. 


Way does this stranger attract, while that one 
repels? Simply because we find ‘‘ the mind’s ex- 
pression in the face.”’ 

Do men gather grapes of thorns, or figs from 
thistles? No; neither do they look for expres- 
sions of culture or refinement from him who was 
born a boor or reared among the vulgar and vi- 
cious.—D. # 
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That which makes a good Constitution must keep it, viz., men of wisdom and virtue; qualities that, because they descend not with worldly inher- 
itance, must be carefully propagated by a virtuous education of youth.— William Penn. 





PUGET SOUND EMIGRATION—THE PROFIT AND LOSS. 
BY AN EMIGRANT. 


HE financial agents of the North Pacific 

Railroad are using manifold agencies to 
interest the people in this enterprise, and to 
secure the sale of its bonds. 

Among other shrewd strokes of policy, they 
have employed able writers to depict the best 
features of the country through which the pro- 
jected road is to be built; and having collected 
choice samples of cereals, grasses, fruits and 
vegetables from the settlements already in ex- 
istence, placed them on exhibition at many 
State fairs, and, notably, at the great one of 
all, the American Institute. They have also 
sent Hon. Selucius Garfielde to various large 
towns and cities of the East to lecture upon 
the wonderful atmospheric and climatic phe- 
nomena that characterize the entire region of 
country affected by the isothermal line. Mr. 
Garfielde is a man of rare elocutionary powers, 
who “speaks the pieces” written for him with 
an art that makes them seem to be the im- 
promptu utterances of a profound but thor- 
oughly-in-earnest man. 

These combined influences—gifted pens, an 
oily tongue, and huge apples, pears, cabbages, 
and beets—have created a strong under-current 
throughout the country in favor of emigration 
to various points on the line of the road, but 
especially to Puget Sound. 

The writer of this article is an emigrant of a 
date prior to the inception of this grand system 
of advertising, and came to the country more 
from an American restlessness than with an 
expectation of settlement. The experiences ofa 
few months made a longer residence desirable, 
because the sum total of profits was in his favor. 

It is safe to say, that of those who, in the 
last three years, h’ve come to this country 
under the inspiration of Jay Cooke & Co.’s 
skillful advertising, at least two-thirds have 
confessed their bitter disappointment, and half 
of them, or one-third of the whole, have gone 
back to the States greatly incensed at what 
they considered the fraud perpetrated on them. 
Now, these people have been cheated only by 
themselves, Jay Cooke & Co. have in their 





publications and through their lecturers told 
only the truth. The wheat, apples, beets, and 
squashes were all actual products of this coun- 
try. The trouble with all these dissatisfied 
souls is the same. They counted only the 
profits of the venture, not considering the cost. 

The wonderfully mild climate, the fertile 
soil, the magnificent inland sea, so beautifully 
depicted by the pen of Carleton and the tongue 
of Garfielde, are all here. The crystal lakes 
still reflect the azure heavens, and the broad 
prairies sweep off to the horizon’s verge. But, 
and there comes the trouble, these new settlers 
expect the climate of Italy, the fertile prairies 
of Iowa, and the corner lots of a great com- 
mercial seaport all in combination. On their 
arrival they find hundreds of paper cities to 
one inhabited village, and an absurd uncer- 
tainty as to the railroad terminus. The fer- 
tile soil is on the river bottoms, extending 
hundreds of miles into the interior, but its 
virginity is protected by tangled thickets of 
alder, vine maple, and an endless variety of 
shrubs and festooning vines. The Dill-hook 
and axe must prepare a way for the ox and 
the plowman. The prairies are vast gravel 
beds, covered with a growth of short, hardy 
vegetation, beautiful to look at, affording nu- 
tritious pasture for sheep and cattle, but almost 
valueless for agriculture. 

Over east of the Cascade Mountains are other 
prairies, vast in extent, all ready for the plow 
and the sower. But there the climate is more 
like that of northern Kansas—cold in winter, 
hot in summer, and variable as that from which 
they fled. 

So our friends from Michigan, New York, 
and Kansas look about them with an ever- 


increasing disgust, seeing only the unexpected 


obstacles in the way of immediate sowing and 
reaping. Then those who are more flush of 
money than pluck take a return steamer to San 
Francisco, and will from henceforth denounce 
this country as a fraud. The others conclude, 
“now they are here,” to remain and try it. The 
writer has yet to find the first person of this 
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class, who, after one year’s residence, is not 
’ y 


thankful that he outstayed his early chagrin. 
He has tried the country one year, and the 
profit and loss account balances on the right 
side. 

Briefly, the facts are these. The professions 
are overcrowded, except the ministerial. In 
the city of Olympia there are now five phy- 
sicians, and a death-rate this year of but eight 
persons in a population of 2,500. Within five 
years seven other physicians have located there, 
and been starved out. The same is true in 
every town on the Sound. Lawyers are still 
more numerous, and but few of them live by 
their profession. The mercantile business is 
overdone, and there is no room for competi- 
tors. Mechanics earn from $3 to $4 per day, 
in coin, and get work about two-thirds of the 
year. The class of settlers needed for the coun- 
try are farmers, stock raisers, choppers, field 
and farm hands, lumbermen, fishermen, black- 
smiths, good common school teachers, boot and 
shoe journeymen, female domestics (good help 
can get $20 per month, coin), file-cutters, and 
men and women skilled in other homely but 
useful industries. All such may be assured of 
steady, remunerative work. Five hundred 
good dairy hands, men or women, could get 
work at once; and the latter, if in the market, 
would secure good husbands within a year. 
(For the greatest need of this new country is 
good women to make help-meets for our sturdy 
pioneers). 

Suppose a colony wishes to locate here, and 
establish a farming community, they can find 
plenty of contiguous government land on which 
to locate their homesteads, and, buying adjoin- 
ing railroad lands, can control a township to 
suit themselves. Such a colony, located near 
to tide water, could in two years become self- 
supporting, and see the land held in common 
appreciate so rapidly in value as to pay every 
colonist a handsome profit from a trifling in- 
vestment. To do this would require hard 
work, plain frame or log houses, abstinence 
from many luxuries and some valued privi- 
leges. These last would not be long in com- 
ing, and, the farms once well under way, neat 
homes would replace the pioneer habitations. 
Now, where is the profit over the loss? 

First. Land for the landless, free. 

Second. A climate free from the extremes of 
heat or cold, and wonderfully healthful. 

Third. Very light taxation. 

Fourth. A new country, the rapid growth of 
which is but a faint index of what it will be 
when the railroad is completed. 





Fifth. A market at one’s doors that now 
makes all farming largely remunerative, and 
that increases yearly in its demands. 

These reasons, with a handsome resultant of 
profit over loss, are the incentives this country 
presents to industrious men to come and settle 
on the shores of Puget Sound. For drones, 
grumblers, busybodies, and fancymen, we have 
neither room nor favor. Let them keep away! 
More than all else, we want good women ané 
holy men of God—the first for wives and 
mothers, the last to reason boldly on “ right- 
eousness, temperance, and a judgment to come.” 


oe 
eae 


SOME OF OUR AMERICAN BENEFAC- 
TORS. 


O not Americans appreciate education ? 
4 Here is a list of some of their benefac- 
tions: $1,300,000 by Mr. Simmons, of Boston, 
for the industrial and medical education of 
women ; $1,000,000 by Daniel Drew to endow 
a Methodist Theological Seminary, to which 
Abel Menand adds $100,000 more “for the 
education of women for the ministry ;” $200,- 
000 by Erastus Corning for a female college ; 
$400,000 by Robt. Barnes, of Indiana, for the 
education of orphans in that State; $50,000 
by Orange Judd for Scientific Department in 
Wesleyan University ; $60,000 by Cyrus Mc- 
Cormick for Theological Seminary at Chica- 
go; $100,000 by Daniel Appleton for Chancel- 
lorship and library in New York University ; 
$100,000 by Nathaniel Thayer, of Boston, to 
Harvard University; $100,000 by Chauncey 
Rose, of Terre Haute, Ind., for Female Col- 
lege; $100,000 by Henry Sage, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., for female college building at Cornell 
University; $500,000 by Mr. Shaw, of St. 
Louis, for park and botanic garden ; $200,000 
by Mr. Pardee, of Pennsylvania, for Scientific 
Department of Lafayette College, at Easton, 
Pa.; $75,000 by Horace Sibley, of Rochester, 
N. Y., for a library building at Rochester 
University ; $50,000 by the Rev. Jesse T. 
Peck to the new university at Syracuse, N. 
Y., which donation has “been increased by 
other citizens to a million and a half; $1,- 
250,000 by Samuel Williston for educational 
purposes at Easthampton, Mass.; $250,000 
by Captain Richardson, of San Francisco, 
Cal., to found the Richardson College in 
Chicago University; $50,000 by Edward 
Tompkins to found a chair of Oriental lang- 
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uages in the University of California; gob, - 
000 by Mr. Raymond, of Oakland, to the col- 
lege at Toledo, Ohio; $75,000 by Dr. H. H. 
Toland to endow a medical department in 
the University of California: $100,000 in 
property and $50,000 in cash by John Ander- 
son, of New York, to found the Penikese 
School of Natural History. 

[Now, who will give fifty or a hundred 
thousand to establish a school of Phrenology 
on a grand scale? We will put in our entire 
cabinet of busts, skulls, etc., the accumula- 





tions of half a lifetime, and worth some thou. 
sands of dollars. What is wanted is, a large 
fire-proof building with lecture-room, muse. 
um or exhibition hall, galleries for books, and 
rooms for business purposes. Rich men 
must die, and they can not take their money 
with them. Why can not some one of them, 
whom Phrenology has greatly benefited, give 
back to this cause a sum which would thence- 
forth make Phrenology respected the world 
over? We simply make the suggestion, and 
shall be happy to chronicle action thereon. } 


-——__+0o—____—. 












































THE LATE WILLIAM J. LOWRY, . 
OF EVANSVILLE, INDIANA. 


igen are many grand souls distributed 
throughout our population, who, with- 
out claiming the least notice of the world, 
are powerful agencies in their influence on 
those who know them. They pursue a 
straightforward, independent course in their 


business or profession from day to day, yet 
such is the weight of their high integrity, such 
the brightness of their sterling morality, that 
the respect and affection of whole communi- 
ties are given them. Such men desegve our 
tributes of gratitude for their noble examples, 
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While brilliant talent nowadays is no war- 
rant for honor and integrity, it is becoming 
for us to glean from the walks of private life 
those subjects whose upright, honest, and 
successful careers deserve special mention. 
To such men we are always pleased to accord 
the little honor of an appearance in these 
pages, and such a man was he whose name 
stands at the head of this sketch. 

For the material of the following sketch 
of Mr. Lowry’s career we are indebted toa 
correspondent who had been associated more 
or less closely with him for many years. 

William Johnson Lowry was born in Arun- 
del County, Maryland, October 15th, 1795. 
During his early childhood his parents re- 
moved to Ohio, settling in the neighborhood 
of Portsmouth. He remained with them 
there until he had attained the age of seven- 
teen, when he left his paternal roof and went 
to Cincinnati. Here for two years he was 
engaged in mercantile pursuits, exhibiting, 
though a mere boy, those sterling qualities 
of mind and heart which gained for him in 
course of time a useful and influential posi- 
tion. He entered into what was known as 
the “river trade,” continuing in it until 1820. 
Such was his health and endurance, inherited 
in great part from a vigorous ancestry, that 
during his business career in Cincinnati he 
twice made the journey from New Orleans to 
Louisville on foot, successfully competing 
with steamers and horsemen in the time con- 
sumed in the journey. He was at different 
times employed by the government in the sur- 
vey of public lands in Alabama, Florida, and 
Missouri. 

In 1819 his parents removed to Indiana, 
and settled on a farm in the vicinity of Spring- 
field, Posey County. At this place, on the 
13th of July, 1823, he was united in marriage 
to Miss Sarah Nettleton—a union which was 
singularly harmonious and happy. The 13th 
of last July was the fiftieth anniversary of 
the marriage, and they were almost per- 
mitted to celebrate their “ golden” wedding. 

After his marriage he followed farming for 
five years, then removed to Mount Vernon, 
Ind., where he engaged in mercantile pursuits 
with good success. Subsequently he opened 
a banking office in Cincinnati, in partnership 
with his brother-in-law, under the firm name 
of Lowry & Nettleton. In 1861 he removed 





the residence of his family to Evansville, 
Ind., where he made his home until his death 
on the 22d of February last. For several 
years he continued to superintend the Mount 
Vernon Bank, of which he was president. In 
1864 he transferred his business to Evansville, 
becoming the founder and President of the 
Evansville National Bank, and senior mem- 
ber of the well-known firm of W. J. Lowry 
& Co. 

In the language of an appreciative obituary 
which appeared in the Evansville Journal: 

“ His physical frame was one of iron, made 
for the use of a soul that had a life work of 
immense magnitude to perform. He was 
rarely afflicted with illness, and, by habits 
of industry and temperance, preserved a re- 
markable degree of healthfulness until within 
a few months of his decease. Last autumn, 
while on a visit to his relatives in Posey 
County, he received an injury from a fall 
which immediately induced a failing state 
of health, and, doubtless, hastened his death. 
To those who intimately knew him, it has 
for some time been painfully apparent that 
his robust constitution was gradually yield- 
ing, and that the end was drawing near. 
Still, his departure was so unexpectedly sud- 
den; that its announcement startled the com- 
munity as the falling of the mighty pine in 
the stillness of the night startles the inhabit- 
ants of the forest. Without a sigh or groan 
he fell asleep in Jesus as calmly and sweetly 
as a child sinks to rest on the maternal bosom. 
As is the case with most men who have been 
accustomed to a long life of continuous ac- 
tivity, he ceased at once to labor and to live.” 

We quote the following analysis of his 
character as being fully in keeping with our 
impressions derived from a scrutiny of his 
portrait ; 

“The character of Mr. Lowry was one well 
worthy of study and imitation. He happily 
combined those elements of character which 
are most difficult to harmonize. Devoted 
with untiring energy to business pursuits, he 
was still not unmindful of the delights of the 
domestic circle and the amenities of social 
life. He grasped for earthly fortune, but at 
the same time laid up for himself treasures in 
heaven. He was economical without being 
miserly or illiberal; he was charitable with- 
out being excessively indulgent. There was 
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about him an honest bluntness of manner and 
expression, an aspect of sternness; but be- 
neath this rugged exterior there was a warm, 
true heart, full of the generous impulses of 
noble manhood—a heart unwaveringly loyal 
to progress, humanity, duty,and God. With- 
out claiming any of the higher intellectual 
and literary accomplishments, he possessed a 





soundness of judgment, a keen perception of 
the principles of justice and right, which 
made him a safe counselor and a trusty 
friend. Caring little for the cold convention- 
alities of society, he was a gentleman, never- 
theless, who could take you cordially by the 
hand, talk to you in a familiar way, and 
make you feel at perfect ease in his presence,” 


—__+0+—__ 


OUR NATIONAL CAPITAL.—No. 2. 


HE world at large advances irregularly ; 
it readily adopts some new ideas, while 
others, quite as important, it very much neg- 
lects. Thus it is here in Washington. Great 
improvements have been made, and many are 
now in progress, while others fully as im- 
portant are quite neglected. Yet the way 
has been opened, the spirit introduced. This 
inspires hope toward that which as yet lies 
in rude condition. The advancements al- 
ready made, and which are not few, will in 
time necessitate the carrying out of others. 

The place is fast becoming a railroad cen- 
ter, which fact will give a new spur to the 
condition of things, and tend more and more 
to develop the natural resources of the dis- 
trict, which for such a length of time have 
lain dormant. 

In all localities there are a few men with 
ample brains to see what benefits, under fay- 
orable circumstances, might result from im- 
proving the various natural resources, yet 
who are themselves too poor to do anything 
beyond examine into the rich bounties of na- 
ture, and to talk with their few friends, who 
are usually as helpless as themselves, of the 
latent powers with which the locality 
abounds. 

Washington certainly has good streets 
and sidewalks, particularly sidewalks, which 
here extend for blocks in very thinly-settled 
places, and, in fact, for squares where there 
are no houses at all. This is done for the 
convenience of those living beyond, for the 
better access to remote and isolated parts. 
The city, as a whole, is not thickly settled— 
and seems the most settled in spots of any 
place we were ever in. Here is a closely 
built section, and just beyond few or no 
houses at all—if any, only a few negro shan- 





ties; beyond this, again, a densely settled lo- 
cality. From this and the condition of the 
soil we discover the need of these sidewalks 
even where there are only open lots. The 
soil is of such a nature that during the win- 
ter months, or rainy spells, but for these 
nicely paved walks it would be exceedingly 
difficult—we might say impossible, except to 
those who are strong in limb and who wear 
the heaviest and best foot covering—to make 
their way from one locality to another. The 
soil seems peculiar to a person coming from 
a hard, sandy region like New England. 
During the dry spells it is exceedingly hard, 
and seems to be sandy, and as if it would 
afford good footing even in wet weather; but 
as soon as a little rain falls it begins to soften 
and grow slippery, much as though it was 
being covered with a coating of grease; and 
if rain continue for a time it becomes sticky, 
like soft putty. The longer the rain the soft- 
er, more slippery, and sticky it becomes. In 
fact, Washington street soil has only to be 
wet a little to form the best kind of mud for 
making a road impassable one ever saw. 
During the war the army expended much of 
its strength in forcing a passage through it. 
Much of the manner and system of build- 
ing is well advanced, though, as a whole, the 
work is not done as well as the same class of 
work is at the North. Brick is the material 
chiefly used, though in the more thinly settled 
districts there are many houses built of wood. 
Stone is not much used, excepting sparingly, 
on the best houses, for trimmings and steps. 
As a substitute, though, for stone trimmings, 
a party here has introduced galvanized iron; 
and we will venture to say that there is no 
better work of its kind done in the country. 
It is surprising with what facility they shape 
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this iron; they make anything in the line of 
cornices, window-caps, or capitals, which can 
be formed in wood or stone. 

There are a number of very fine iron fronts 
here. Stone and iron, though, seem to be 
very costly ; so oftentimes in brickwork, where 
stone or iron for posts, sills, and lintels should 
be used, wood is substituted. The conse- 
quence of this is that in a few years the walls 
are badly cracked over the openings. It is 
very rarely that the foundations of buildings 
are laid with stone, and made broad; they 
are mostly laid with brick, and quite narrow. 
The soil here seems treacherous in spots, 
which is probably owing to the presence of 
small springs. This oftentimes causes a 
settling in the pavement of the street and in 
the foundations of buildings, which it is dif- 
ficult to guard against. For this reason a 
clayey soil is not as good as a sandy soil for 
foundations. In passing along the streets 
one often discovers the undermining effect 
of these small springs. Their presence ne- 
cessitates the constant repair of the streets, 
and causes many a rent in the walls which 
the builder had supposed to be sufficiently 
strong to last for many years. We think 
that it would add much to the strength and 
durability of these brick walls if they would 
put in wide stone foundations. Stone suit- 
able for making the best of foundations is 
very abundant in the immediate neighbor- 
hood, but it is one of those things which 
needs a little more enterprise, combined with 
capital, to introduce into the market at rates 
which builders will appreciate. This stone 
is very hard, and is similar to the North 
River bluestone. 

The city has a fine general market, one of 
the best in the country, and one of which 
the Washingtonians may well be proud. It 
is large, airy, well arranged, and well built; 
the walls are of brick, and the roof, as to the 
main portion, is of iron. The whole is essen- 
tially fire-proof. 

We have a very effective fire department 
here. At the late great fire in Baltimore it 
was called upon to lend ahand. Two of the 
steamers were sent, and the firemen did them- 
selves great credit by their quiet yet effectual 
way of combating the devouring element— 
the necessities of the occasion particularly 
brought out their ingenuity. 





The water supply of the city is abundant. 
Previous to its introduction the inhabitants 
depended on the town pumps, which were 
located at nearly every corner. The intro- 
duction of the hydrant, as elsewhere, gradu- 
ally reduced the number of the pumps; yet 
in many parts of the city, and especially in 
the eastern districts, where water-pipes have 
not yet been very generally laid, the corner 
pump continues to be the water supply of 
the neighborhood. A good supply of pure 
water, and means by which to get rid of the 
refuse water of the household, are two essen- 
tial elements of comfort and health. Wash- 
ington heretofore has been very deficient in 
good drainage, but under the new system 
now being completed it will have as good 
drainage as any city in the country. 

Practical improvements in all these im- 
portant things are fast making the National 
Capital a very desirable place to live in. 


I. P. N. 
—+0e——__ 


SAVE THE WOOD. 


MONG all the utilities relating to the 

improvement of our great country, no 
one thing interests us more than the cultiva- 
tion of trees—trees for fruit, for timber, for 
ornament, etc. Our great prairies are to be 
dotted with acres of forest trees. Our mount- 
ain tops and sides; our hills, ravines, and val- 
leys, including all waste places, may grow 
trees. Here is an excellent suggestion from 
the New York Herald on the conservation of 
wood: 

One of the most important economic prob- 
lems of the age, the conservation of wood, has 
recently been undergoing experimental solu- 
tion among French and Belgian engineers, 
with very interesting results. Chief among 
these is the discovery of the rates of decay of 
the various woods, similary exposed and sim- 
ilary defended, by the aid of substances insolu- 
ble in water and unaffected by the atmosphere. 
Instances are mentioned by one of the experi- 
menters, M. Melsenns, in which prepared 
blocks, into the sinuosities of whose woody fi- 
bers the tarry preparation had penetrated, af- 
ter exposure to alternate steam baths and frosty 
weather and to burial in wet or marshy soil, 
were perfectly sound and uninjured after twenty 
years’ trial. A section of 4 piece of timber im- 
pregnated with tar shows that the conserving 
substance has followed the lines of tne iongi- 
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tudinal fibers, and often the microscope reveals 
the complete filling of the pores, and every 
channel which might give entrance to delete- 
rious agents is plugged by the tar, which, in 
many cases, is also found a perfect preserver 
of bolts, screws, and nails. 

It it said that a railway sleeper thus care- 
fully coated and injected with the solution 
ought to hold together as long as an Egyptian 
mummy, and it is easy to see that with proper 
attention to this one item of railroad expendi- 
ture millions of dollars might be annually 
saved to the companies, and the disastrous de- 
foresting of the country be measurably arrested. 
The experiments show that the oaken blocks 
superficially prepared are capable of outliving 
the roughest exposure to weather for many 
years without internal or external dissolution 
of the fibers. The enormous extension of the 
American railway systems, and the ever-mullti- 
plying demands for the forest oak for mining, 
shipbuilding, and street pavement purposes, in 
all of which the timber is exposed to rapid de- 
cay, establish the necessity for great economy 
in the use of wood, and the expediency of using 
every means to preserve it when once put in use. 
The railways, the great timber-consumers, have 
usually taken little trouble to make known the 
ascertained durability of the wood used in their 
tracks and bridges; but enough is known to 
demonstrate the great economy of preparing 
timber for track use before it is put down. In 
Belgium more than two-thirds of the sleepers 
on all the railroads have been chemically pre- 
pared since 1863; and there can be little ques- 
tion that the experiment so successful and sat- 
isfactory in that climate would be still more so 
in the United States. 


——_—3~96¢——_— 


Work For Women.—The United States 
census returns show that, independent of 
woman farmers, there are 45 female stock 
herders, 6 barbers, 24 dentists, 2 hostlers, 
2 professional hunters and trappers, 5 law- 
yers, 525 physicians and surgeons, 67 clergy- 
women, 7 sextons, 10 canal women, 196 dray 
women, 1 pilot, 4 gas-stokers, 33 gunsmiths, 
7 gunpowder makers, 16 ship-riggers, with 
large numbers of artisans, mechanics, inven- 
tors, telegraph operators, teachers of naviga- 
tion, and so forth. In view of these facts, 
who may say what woman may not do, if it 
be at all proper to be done? “There are no 
sexes in heaven.” 
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QUALITY. 
MEN WHO “ARE UP TO THE MARK.” 


OW often we hear it said of those who 

come short of their undertakings, and 

who, from some cause, fail in what they 
undertake: “ He is not up to the mark.” 

Of another it is said: “‘ Boy though he be, 
he is always in the lead.” 

The first has too much “slack” in him, 
and drags one foot lazily after the other. 
The second has “snap” in him, and when he 
acts or speaks he accomplishes something, 
and is felt. He is “up to the mark,” and 
will make life a success, be his calling what 
it may; while the first-noticed is shuffling, 
shiftless, slipshod, and will scratch a lazy, 
poor man’s head all his life. . 

What is the organic difference in the 
“make-up” of these persons? . Their heads 
and their bodies seem to be much alike in 
size, and yet they are so different in disposi- 
tion. Pray, who can tell what makes this 
difference ? 

There may be several causes. 

First, the quality may be very different, 
and this element is chiefly derived from pa- 
rentage. The parents of one were coarse 
and flabby. Owing to the way they lived 
their blood was poor and watery, their 
brains*soft and sloshy. His father’s system 
was saturated with whisky, tobacco, or other 
foul stuff. The mother’s body was made out 
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of pig, pumpkin, and onions, moistened with 
beer, green tea, and muddy coffee. The 
father was rheumatic, gouty, dyspeptic, and 
the mother was almost an invalid from a 
complication of infirmities or diseases. Chil- 
dren were born to them, and this unfortunate 
“sap-head” is one of them. He is more to 
be pitied than blamed. “He was born so.” 
Some people are so “refined” that they 
can not subsist on common food, but must 
eat pastry, confectionery, knick-knacks, and 
froth; they keep late hours, retire at mid- 
night, and seem to shun bright daylight. 
Their windows are tightly battened, and 
Fresh air 
seldom finds entrance to parlor, drawing- 
room, or bed-room. The beautiful feather 
All 
the floors are heavily carpeted, and one 
breathes the invisible dust which rises there- 


closely shaded with curtains. 


beds are overhung with costly curtains. 


from at every step. The occupants of these 
charming cages are fragile creatures; but 
they sometimes have children, and these 
children are—like their parents—“ refined ” 
and fragile. The original stock, however, 
usually runs out at the second generation. 
It may reach the third, but it becomes im- 
potent and barren., 

Tue SENsIBLEs are they who live accord 
ing to Hygienic principles. They “eat and 
drink to live,” rather than live to eat anc 
drink. They neither snuff, smoke, nor chew 
tobacco; they drink no beer or bourbon; 
they do not gamble; neither do they steal, 
rob, or riot; they earn an honest living. In- 
dustrious, temperate, frugal, honest, and re- 
ligious, they become, in Bible metaphor, the 
“salt of the earth,” They are clean, health- 
ful, active, vigilant, enterprising, up to the 
mark in all good works. They build school- 
houses, churches, asylums, hospitals; and 
they plant trees by the highways, that others 
may enjoy the shade and fruits thereof. They 
are merciful to horses, cattle, and other 
animals. Their children live, grow up, and 





follow their progenitors with gray hairs of 
honor to their last earthly resting-places. 

The vagabond, though of very poor quality 
at birth, still further impoverishes his body 
and brain by an idle, shiftless life. He pre- 
fers the uncertain chances of hunting and 
fishing for a living to the more sure and cer- 
tain returns of steady work and honest toil. 
He works only when necessity or hunger 
compels. 

Have we answered the question as to the 
differences in these persons? Is it not clearly 
seen that the matter of quality is important ? 
Is it not as clear that we may, and do, im- 
prove or degrade the quality of body, brain, 
and mind, by the way we live? What we 
eat, dtink, breathe, and the occupation we 
follow, have much to do in determining these 
We leave the subject to the re- 
flection of those who would be “men up to 


the mark.” 
—_—__+e-—_—_ 


conditions, 


SOWING AND REAPING; 
OR, PURSUITS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 





HE Christian Union says: 

An observation of our watering-places 
and other summer resorts shows always an 
immense preponderance of women over men. 
The scarcity of beaux isa proverb. Where 
are the husbands and fathers and brothers ot 
all these ladies? The answeris plain enough; 
they are at work. The class of men who 
have leisure to be idle all summer long, or 
for any considerable oe of it, hardly exists 
in America. With the women it is very dif- 
ferent. In the poorer classes, of course, both 
men and women find scarcely any intermis- 
sion of toil. But with the American family 
of moderate wealth, it seems to be the pretty 
general rule that through the hot weather 
“mother” and “the girls” should be off in 
the country, while paterfamilias and John 
stick to the office or the store. It strikes us 
that society is so arranged that the American 
young lady has a pretty easy time of it com- 
pared with her brother. [Which proves to be 
her misfortune, rather than her fault.] 

Now here is another side of the matter— 
a case just brought to our notice, like scores 
already known to us, and tens of thousands 
all over the land. A lady has children to 
support, and no property, her husband being 
worse than dead. What can she do? She is 
intelligent, cultivated, but not skilled in any 
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one art by which she can earn her bread, 
Every editor, we suppose, has constant 4 
plications from such women for literary work, 
and every editor knows what a hopeless field 
that is to the average applicant. The great 
resort of women in such circumstances is 
teaching. But for this very reason that pro- 
fession is terribly overcrowded. 

If this lady had a brother, he in his youth 
learned some trade or business, as 4 matter 
of course. Whether he was rich or poor 
probably made no difference as to that. 
Having learned it, he has a life-long posses- 
sion on which he can fall back in case of ne- 
cessity. But his sister has been brought up 
on the theory that some one else was to pro- 
vide for her. That proving delusive, what 
is she to do? 

We know that the question has many as- 
pects and many difficulties, and is by no 
means to be disposed of in a paragraph. 
But seeing all these nice girls, to whom the 
long summer is a holiday as a matter of 
course—and therein not very different from 
tie rest of the year—we can not help asking 
ourselves how many of them will come to the 
cruel strait of this poor lady, and whether, if 
their lot now were more like that of their 
brothers, there might not be a possible ad- 
vantage in it. 

[Remedy. Let both girls and boys learn to 
do something. It would be ladylike for in- 
telligent and educated giris to learn short- 
hand—phonography. If they become rapid 
writers they can earn from $18 to $20, or 
more, per week at reporting, etc. Then tele- 
graphy is a light and ladylike occupation, 
which girls can learn and perform as well as 
boys. It pays well, the demand for opera- 
tors will increase with the extension of this 
modern marvel, till the people of the ends of 
the earth shall be brought into quick and in- 
timate relations. Women can learn and fol- 
low horticulture; it is healthful, beautiful, 
profitable. She can grow, pack, sell and ship 
the smaller fruits, or at least assist in many 
departments of this growing business. She 
can work into different departments of mer- 
cantile pursuits. She can keep books, attend 
to the correspondence; or she can become 
cashier, saleswoman, or even manager, if 
qualified. She can study medicine and prac- 
tice it. She can take care of patients in hos- 
pitals, asylums, reformatories, prisons. She 
can study theology, go on foreign missions, 
preach, teach, and write for the press. She 
can do a hundred and one useful things, if 
put in the way of it, by which to help her- 
self, when duty or necessity compels. But 





she should learn some useful art by which to 
earn a living, or, at least, to assist in taking 
care of herself. 

And now as to boys. Every boy in Amer- 
ica should learn a trade or an art, no matter 
what his pecuniary circumstances or his edu- 
cation may be. The learning of a trade will 
call out and develop faculties which would 
otherwise remain dormant through life. He 
may learn a trade which is simple or com- 
plicated, as he pleases, but a trade he should 
learn. It may be to make brooms, baskets, 
or straw hats, or it may be that of engineer- 
ing, architecture, machinist, carpenter, ma- 
son, shipwright, cabinetmaking, blacksmith- 
ing, bridge builder, millwright, or whatever 
he inclines to. The moral and industrial 
gains to the nation would be immenee if all 
her boys and men could use tools with skill 
and dexterity. Every boy should have atool 
chest, a work bench, with materials at hand 
for working out his ideas, There would be 
less mischief, idleness, dissipation, gambling, 
carousing, and crime, if these views were put 
into practical operation. 

——- +64 
OUR PENAL COLONY. 


acistiphois 
HE establishment of Alaska as a penal 
colony for convicted criminals of tha: 
higher grades would prove an incalculablir 
advantage to us both in the physical and. 
moral sense. We wonder that the matterria: 
not urged by those who hold positions. in, 
National and State affairs, on account of the: 
relief such a colony would afford to our so-- 
ciety at home, and the opportunity for re- 
form and personal maintenance it would give: 
to the criminal. European nations off the- 
first class have tried the experiment, andimost 
successfully. England would not yield} her- 
hold on Australia for any consideration, 
scarcely, having for so many years expe-. 
rienced its vast benefit as an asylum for her: 
transported convicts. Russia has im her Si- 
beria a menacing chastisement more feared by: 
her vicious population than even death itself. 
The ameliorating tendencies of the penal 
station are so marked, that those European 
nations which have no such establishment are: 
moving for it, while the vaunted “land of 
promise,” America, is a laggardi in this in- 
terest. It would seem that our-heavily-taxe@ 
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citizens are content to disburse their million 
in keeping up the vast stone fortresses which 
are so thickly strewn over the land, each one 
an ugly blotch upon the fair picturesqueness 
of the scenery, and a foil to our civilization. 
The experience of those who have taken part 
in the administration of our prison system 
declares adversely to the general success of 
reformatory measures which have been under- 
taken heretofore, and which in themselves 
have proved no light burden of expense to 
the philanthropical. 

In a penal colony or country so large as 
Alaska, and possessing,so many facilities for 
industrial enterprise, the transported felon 
would be comparatively free to act his will; 
and as the necessity of labor to sustain one’s 
self is a most beneficial element in the school 
of reform, what there was of true mankind in 
him would be aroused, and he would be like- 
ly, if anywhere and under any circumstances, 
to improve in morality and intelligence, and 
secure an independence. It is a fact almost 
too well known for repetition, that many of 
the English convicts in Australia are wealthy 
farmers or herdsmen, and many have become 
esteemed members of the society which has 
rapidly sprung up in that far-off land. Had 
these men been compelled to labor with irons 
on their limbs within the narrow inclosure of 
massive stone walls, and surrounded by an 
armed guard, it is not likely that their moral 
condition would have improved, while hope 
of a physical redemption would have been 
cut off entirely. As it is, England receives 
valuable contri!-utions to her wealth from the 
very men whom she expatriated, but left to 
shift for themselves, 

Men’s pockets nowadays seem more sensi- 
tive than their hearts, and we would appeal 
to their appreciation of pecuniary edvantage 
in behalf of the criminal and for the establish- 
ment of our penal colony. 


26 


ONE-SIDED MENTAL DISCIPLINE. 


TRUTH ever to be remembered is, that 

each kind of mental discipline, besides 
its direct effects on the faculties brought into 
play, has its indirect effects on the faculties 
left out of play; and when special benefit is 
gained by extreme special discipline, there is 
inevitably more or Jess general mischief entail- 
ed on the rest of the mind by the consequent 








want of discipline. That antagonism between 
body and brain which we see in those who, 
pushing brain-activity to an extreme, enfeeble 
their bodies, and those who, pushing bodily 
activity to an extreme, make their brains inert, 
is an antagonism which holds between the 
parts of the body itself and the parts of the 
brain itself. The greater bulk and strength of 
the right arm resulting from its greater use, 
and the greater aptitude of the right hand, are 
instances in point; and that the relative inca- 
pacity of the left hand, involved by cultivating 
the capacity of the right hand, would become 
still more marked were the right hand to under- 
take all manipulation, is obvious. The like holds 
among the mental faculties. The fundamental 
antagonism between feeling and cognition, run- 
ning down through all actions of the mind, 
from the conflicts between emotion and reason 
to the conflicts between sensation and percep- 
tion, is the largest illustration. We meet with 
a kindred antagonism, among the actions of 
the intellect itself, between perceiving and 
reasoning. Men who have marked aptitudes 
for accumulating observations are rarely men 
given to generalizing; while men given to 
generalizing are commonly men who, mostly 
using the observations of others, observe for 
themselves less from love of particular facts 
than from desjre to put such facts touse. We 
may even trace the antagonism within a nar- 
rower range, between general reasoning and 
special reasoning. One prone to far-reaching 
speculations rarely pursues to much purpose 
those investigations by which particular truths 
are reached ; while the scientific specialist or- 
dinarily has but little tendency to occupy him- 
self with wide views.—Herbert Spencer. 

[We think Phrenology would have thrown 
some light on this subject if Mr. Spencer had 
been willing to follow it. He says, “ men who 
have marked aptitudes for accumulating ob- 
servations, are rarely men given to generaliz- 
ing,” and for the best of reasons. They have 
inherited predominant perceptive organs, and 
comparatively moderate reasoning organs; 
hence, their strength is found with the strong 
development. The “ marked aptitudes” go with 
the marked developments. It is true, however, 
that men are apt to use their strongest tenden- 
cies to the neglect of the weaker ones, and thus 
they warp and impoverish their minds. More- 
over, one has neither the time nor strength to 
be great in everything It takes a lifetime to 
become eminent in science, or in literature, or 
in mechanism, or in law, or in merchandising, 
or in farming. A man may be excellent in 
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one thing and intelligent on other topics. He 
need not be a general fool for the sake of being 
a special philosopher. If all the organs, or 
classes of organs, were well and equally devel- 
oped, one could show good, if not “ marked 
aptitudes” for “ observations” and “ generaliz- 
ing.” Most men find it easier and more pleas- 
ant to use their most “apt” faculties, thereby 
securing success rather than self-culture ; hence 
with one it is all business, with another all art, 
and little sense or knowledge is exhibited in 
any other field of thought or effort. 


—_~+4o——__—_——_ 


ONE WAY TO DO GOOD. 





OME men acquire fortunes, with which 
they endow hospitals or colleges, and they 
leave at once a monument of their generosity 
and a means of benefiting mankind for gene- 
rations after they are gone. He who educates 
a teacher, and thereby starts an agency which 
goes on widening and strengthening forever, 
confers a benefit on the human race which can 
not well be measured. 

There is a field for beneficent service which 
is at present but partially occupied. There is 
a demand for teachers of the human race in a 
direction which is peculiar and not covered by 
the system of instruction in any college or 
common school. Men need, more than any- 
thing else to-day, instruction as to what they 
are and how to employ their time, talents, and 
energy in the best manner for themselves and 
the community. 

If we were to ask fifty young men, taken in- 
discriminately, what they desired most, they 
would say, “an easy and profitable business.” 
One, possibly, in the fifty, might say, “ Give me 
wisdom and knowledge; let me know how to 
carry myself bodily and mentally, so as to 
make the most of myself and do the most 
good.” The drift and tendency of culture to- 
day is toward making men strong, rich, and 
popular, rather than to make them wise, 
healthy, happy, and useful. ‘If the latter were 
the tendency of culture, there would be more 
permanent prosperity in the line of the former. 
If men could be taught to live properly they 
would be more likely to be rich, honorable, 
and popular. 

The study of Phrenology and Physiology 


comes right home to the man himself, teaches ° 


him how to make the most of himself bodily, 
how to acquire the strongest and clearest men- 
tal action, and how to use both mind and body 
in the highest and best way. 





The true phrenologist teaches men to know 
themselves, to educate aright their mental 
forces, and to build up a character that is cor- 
rect and influential. 

The world needs teachers in this field, and 
those who wish to do good, and, at the same 
time, secure financial success, may take this 
field, confidently expecting that their life shall 
not be a failure in any respect. 

We open a class for instruction in theoretical 
and practical Phrenology on the 5th of Novem- 
ber next. Those wishing to attend may ap- 
ply to us at once for circulars explaining the 
whole matter. 

The demand for good lecturers on the science 
of man, and good delineators of character, is 
daily increasing, and where there is now one 
there ought to be twenty. A clear-headed and 
upright phrenologist, who has the good of his 
patrons at heart, has it in his power to save a 
human being every working day of his life. 
He may add ten per cent. to the worth of al- 
most any man by showing him how to live 
and how to make the most and best of him- 
self, and some he can save in toto who are rap- 
idly going to ruin. This field offers a rich 
harvest of good to those who are able and will- 
ing to reap it—but the laborers are few. Who 
will enter upon the work? 


> 





THE FIRST EDITOR OF THIS JOUR- 
NAL. 


N the year 1838 the AMERICAN PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL was started, and Dr. 
Nathan Allen, now of Lowell, Mass., was for 
three years its editor, The Doctor has be- 
come eminent in his profession, and has ex- 
tended a favorable knowledge of his name 
and attainments throughout the civilized 
world by means of his researches and writ- 
ings on “The True Law of Population,” an 
abstract of which we publish in the present 
number of the JournaL. It gives us pleas- 
ure, also, to copy a paragraph from the Sat- 
urday Vor Populi, published at Lowell, the 
home of the Doctor, as follows: 

“ At the Annual Commencement, Amherst 
College honored our fellow-citizen, Dr. Na- 
than Allen, by conferring the degree of 
LL.D., a compliment which, we are sure, is 
not an idle formality. We think this degree 
is seldom given to members of the medical 
profession, but generally to persons distin- 
guished in law and divinity—to judges, pro- 
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fessors, authors, or scientific men. If con- 
ferred on medical men it is in recognition of 
special attainments, and its rarity to physi- 
cians. makes the honor more marked and no- 
ticcable. The late Dr. Dana, who for years 
was a chemist in the employ of the Merri- 


mack Corporation, was the only resident of’ 


Lowell, previous to Dr. Allen, who ever re- 
ceived the distinction conferred by this de- 
gree. It affords us pleasure to record an act 
so complimentary to our well-known fellow- 


citizen.” 
—_—+-+——___—__ 


“ABOVE THE TIMBER LINE.” 


E took a roundabout way in going 

from New York to Gray’s Peak, in 

the Rocky Mountains, last summer. Having 
resolved on a “ vacation,” we did not care to 
go again to Europe—where so many silly 
Americans go before seeing their own coun- 
try—so we decided to take a run down to 
Texas—where so many other wicked people 
go—to the Indian Territory, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Colorado, Wyoming, and to see how 
the Mormons are getting along in Salt Lake 
City. In a little less than six weeks we man- 
aged to go over nearly eight thousand miles, 
camping out, sleeping on the ground a part 
of the time away up in the Rocky Mountains. 
Of course we saw sights, and other bears, 
too numerous to mention just here, and we 
print this to assure everybody that every- 
body may expect to hear from us again 
through the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL.— 


EpDIToR. 
—_\+0o—— 


JUSTICE vs. MERCY. 


HE Chicago Schoolmaster says, “ we cut 
the following from an exchange: ” 

BeautiruL ALLEGoRY.—Mr. Crittenden, 
of Kentucky, was at one time defending a 
man who had been indicted for a capital of- 
fense. After an elaborate and powerful de- 
fense, he closed his effort with the following 
striking and beautiful allegory: 

“When God, in his eternal council, con- 
ceived the thought of man’s creation, he 
called up to him the three ministers who con- 
stantly wait upon the throne—Justice, Truth, 
and Mercy—and thus addressed them: ‘Shall 
we make man?’ Then said Justice: ‘O God, 
make him not, for he will trample upon the 
laws.’ Truth made answer, also: ‘O God, 





make him not, for he will pollute the sanc- 
tuaries.’ But Mercy, dropping upon her 
knees, and looking up through her tears, ex- 
claimed: ‘O God, make him; I will watch 
over him with my care through all the dark 
paths which he may have to tread.’ Then 
God made man, and said to him: ‘O man, 
thou art the child of Mercy: go and deal 
with thy brother.’” 

The jury, when he had finished, were 
drowned in tears, and against evidence and 
what must have been their own convictions 
brought in a verdict of—not guilty. 

The Schoolmaster adds: What is there beau- 
tiful about this? That jury ought to have 
been indicted and capitally punished. What 
kind of a government is that in which those 
in whose hands are the execution of the laws 
are nothing better than the slaves of feeling 
and maudlin sentiment ? 

[And is the attribute of mercy only “ maud- 
lin sentiment?” Does the Chicago School- 
master go in for whipping “little boys and 
big girls?” It is not many years ago when 
men were put to death in England for more 
than a hundred different crimes, whereas now 
there are but two or three capital offenses. 
The tendency of civilization is to modify 
punishments and increase reformatory meas- 
ures, Is the tender-hearted Schoolmaster pro- 
posing to take a back track on Christianity, 
and go back to Judaism, and so exact an eye 
for an eye and a tooth for a tocth? Is he in 
favor of savage “revenge?” He would hang 
a dozen merciful jurymen! Were hea judge, 
what would become of other sinners ?] 

——_-+0e —— 

CULTIVATION OF THE GRACES.—AIl our bet- 
ter qualities should be cultivated to the neg- 
lect of none of them. If one side of a tree 


grows, and the other does not, the tree acquires 
a crooked form—is a misshapen thing. Nor 
are monsters among mankind made only by 
want of parts, as when the body wants a limb, 
or a face an eye, or a leg a foot, or the arm a 
hand; but also by some one part growing in 
excess of others. Analogous in its results to 
this is the unequal _e of Christian graces. 
Let fear, for example, that godly fear which is 
so strong a safeguard of the soul, grow out of 
due proportion to faith, and the result is a 
loomy, despondent, unhappy Christian. Or, 
et that zeal which makes us, like a flaming 
fire in the service of our God, grow more than 
knowledge, prudence, wisdom; and, like a 
machine without director, or balance-wheel, 
generating into extravagance, carries men away 
into the regions of wild fanaticism. 
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HEN we recall the trials and struggles 
which science in days gone by has 
suffered; when we realize that for long years 
her every step was over a path of thorns, that 
her votaries were the subjects of anathema, 
and were made to feel the sting of ecclesias- 
tical hate, we wonder not that few walked in 
her paths—that the army of her defenders 
was small. But at last the dark clouds that 
so long overcast the sky have vanished, the 
age of intellectual night has closed, and the 
sun of knowledge shines brightly, sending its 
life and health-giving beams over the world. 
Once science was exclusive in her teachings, 
deemed too abstruse for the common mind. 
Her truths were announced only before learned 
academies and erudite conclaves, and scientific 
men talked and wrote alone for themselves. 
But now she extends her hand to all the 
world, and he that will can sit at her feet and 
learn of her. Not as in days gone by do her 
volumes stand, dusty and unread in the dark 
corners of libraries, but find their way into 
every household. At the fireside of the lowly 
laborer the last comet, the nebular theory, 
evolution, are common themes of discussion. 
The schoolboy of to-day is a very philosopher, 
How gratifying to feel that this era of light 
and liberty is ours; that the edicts of coun- 
cils and the dogmas of schoolmen no longer 
send terror into the hearts of the good. To 
popular science the world will, in the future, 
attribute many of her richest blessings, and 
those apostles like Franklin, Morse, Faraday, 
Tyndall, Huxley, and Agassiz, when their 
bones have long lain with their fathers, will 
live in the grateful memories of generations 
yetunborn. Ofall the departments of science, 
none, we dare say, has felt the genial influence 
of the spirit of the age as much as geology, 
for none has been so maligned, none has suf- 
fered so at the hand of those monster tyrants, 
bigotry and superstition. Scarcely yet has 
the echo of her oppressors’ voices died out, 





nor has the old charge of infidelity become 
quite extinct. To such as persist in the foul 
slander we can only reply in the words of 
the Christian geologist, Hugh Miller: “From 
the great truths of geology the Christian has 
nothing to fear nor the infidel to hope.” 

In this article we shall endeavor to lay 
before the general reader a resumé of modern 
geologic doctrine, as maintained by the lead- 
ing authorities of the times. If in this we 
shall succeed. in inspiring any with a taste for 
the study of geology, and in any degree vin- 
dicate the good name of the science, we will 
be content. 

ORIGIN OF MATTER. 

When it was, how far back in eternity, when 
the edict went forth that matter should be, 
we know not; nor can the most sanguine 
hope to reach more than an approximation. 
Our data are too uncertain for us ever to 
have a correct chronology of matter. All we 
know is that “In the beginning God created 
the heavens and the earth.” This is the 
watchword of the true geologist. Rob her 
of this fundamental idea—God in creation— 
and science beeomes a dead, cheerless thing, 
a ship without a compass, a religion without 
a deity. Take this away, and our beacon is 
gone, and we are left to grope and blindly 
wade through nature’s intricate paths, sur- 
rounded on every side by unfathomable mys- 
tery. Blind must be the mind that fails to 
behold this truth from the high stand-point 
of geology, for wherever he turns his gaze it 
is present. If we descend into the bowels of 
the earth or sink to the ocean’s bed, scale 
mountain heights or linger in the valley, 
everywhere we read, GoD CREATED US. 

SCHOOLS OF GEOLOGY. 

There may be said to be three popular 
classes of geologists, First, the Catastro- 
phian; second, the Uniformitarian; and, 
third, the Evolution. The first teaches that 
all geologic phenomena, all great changes, 
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are due to the operation of forces entirely 
foreign to those of modern times. Upheavals, 
i.e., elevation and depression of land, attri- 
buted to other than ordinary causes, may be 
classed among Catastrophic effects. During 
the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
ee this was the prominent theory, and, 
n truth, in Europe at the present time it has 
many adherents. Murchison, Humboldt, and 
Sedgwick were among these. Sir Roderick 
Murchison says: “The crust and outline of 
the earth are full of evidences that many of 
the ruptures and overthrows of strata, as well 
as great denudations, could not, even in mil- 
lions of years, have been produced by agen- 
cies like those of our own times.” 

The Uniformitarian occupies quite an op- 
posite extreme, by maintaining that all geo- 
logic phenomena are the result of the con- 
stant and long-continued action of the forces 
as they are ordinarily observed. He over- 
looks causes that he does not now observe as 
much as the other fails to recognize the or- 
dinary existent forces. The one goes to the 
past in search of a solution to the problem, 
and the other clings to the present. Relying 
upon the constancy of nature to her laws, 
they think the common forces and causes now 
in operation are ample to accomplish all that 
has been performed. Among the leaders of 
this school we may name Lyell and Hutton. 
While we admit that much has been done for 
the cause of inductive thought by this school, 
we can not but feel that it, too, isextreme; and 
while we allow to each a certain amount of 
truth, we hope that ere long a middle ground, 
a field of compromise, will be found, and this, 
we are confident, will be the office of the Evo- 
lution theory. Huxley has well said that the 
Catastrophian was the school of the past, the 
Uniformitarian of the present, but that of the 
future would be the Evolution. As yet its 
champions are not numerous, but when such 
minds as Tyndall, Huxley, Herbert Spencer, 
and Sir William Thomson espouse a cause, 
we may safely affirm strong grounds for it. 

THE NEBULAR THEORY. 

Evolutionism finds expression in the nebular 
theory of Laplace. To this we request the 
reader’s careful attention. When the edict 
went forth that matter should be, it sprang 
into being in its most attenuate form, that of 
a highly rarified gas or ether, and space be- 





came a vast ocean of matter in its most atomic 
state. Thus were the heaven and the earth 
created. Simultaneously with the birth of 
matter its essential laws began to operate. 
Gravity, radiation, and adhesion began their 
work. The law of change, stamped upon all 
created things from the first, was in opera- 
tion, and the original conditivn could not 
always remain. By radiation the rare ether 
began to grow denser, and so the process con- 
tinued, and in time a nucleus was formed, to 
which matter flowed from all directions. Par- 
ticle leaped to particle and atom to atom, and 
space became a sea of raging matter—a mael- 
strom of atoms. By constant accessions the 
body grew until, in obedience to dynamic 
law, motion was imparted to it, and it went 
whirling, meteor-like, through space. Thus 
the sun was born. Kant gave us a hint of 
this doctrine, which it may be well to note, 
showing how closely akin were the great 
thinkers and illustrious scholars, Laplace and 
Emanuel Kant. The latter says, “Give me 
matter and I will build a world.” He speaks 
of space once having been a vast expanse of 
chaotic matter, of the formation of a center 
of attraction which, by deduction upon known 
principles, must result in the development of 
a central body surrounded by planetary 
bodies in all states of development. Asa re- 
sult of the great velocity of the sun, rings of 
vapor were evolved not unlike those thrown 
from a fast-revolving grindstone when water 
is poured upon it. Upon the evolution of a 
ring it coalesced and formed an orb which 
followed the parent mass in an orbit. In this 
manner were the planets formed, those which 
were earliest evolved being the largest; the 
same process was repeated in themselves, and 
their satellites were born. Saturn still poises 
her rings in space to teach us how the worlds 
were born. It is not safe to assert that the 
sun has ceased to give off rings, for we know 
that now and then some planet-hunter an- 
nounces the discovery of a new child of the 
syn. Quite lately an intra-mercurial planet 
has been described. Spectroscopic and as- 
tronomic observations confirm the nebular 
theory of the sun’s constitution—an orb with 
a central-solid nucleus enveloped in an at- 
mosphere of luminous vapor. It has also 
been proven that meteoric stones contain no 
substances that do not exist in the earth, 
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which goes far to establish a community of 
origin between the celestial body from which 
they emanate and our planet. Mars, too, has 
much in common with the earth. He has 
his mountains and valleys, brooks and great 
rivers, lakes and mighty oceans, Grim win- 
ter pays to the war planet his annual visit; 
apring-time comes in its turn, and seed-time 
and harvest are vouchsafed to him. Were 
not the other planets so hidden by a cloudy 
atmosphere as to elude present observation, 
doubtless we should find that they possess 
the same physical aspects. 
THE AGE OF FIRE. 

The sun was in his place, and the moon 
kept her vigils, while the earth, an orb of 
incandescent matter, made his rounds, rolling 
up its fiery tides. Terribly grand must have 
been that scene. The god of day waned amid 
the huge volumes of smoke that incessantly 
rose from the bosom of the flaming sea, and 
Cynthia’s beams sickened in the lurid light 
that lit up the nocturnal sky. At even the 
sun went down amid flame and smoke, ard 
bathed in the fiery deep, and at morn arose 
outrivaled by his new-born child. It is dif- 
ficult for the reader unaccustomed to the 
thought to lose sight of our fair earth as it 
now is, to forget its beautiful scenes, the pic- 
turesque landscape, the babbling brooks and 
crystal rivers, and erase from the mind those 
myriads of living forms which people the sea 
and perch in the forest; it is hard to leave 
these scenes of life and beauty, and transport 
ourselves to times when all was chaos and 
conflagration. However, the transition is 
not so sudden when we call to mind that the 
condition of matter is regulated by the degree 
of temperature and pressure under which’ it 
exists. For example, we are accustomed to 
look upon the natural condition of water as 
fluid and of rock as solid; but this is only 
the case while they exist under present con- 
ditions, for were the temperature elevated 
vapor might as easily be the ordinary state 
of water, and fluid of rock. Thus we have 
only to imagine all matter existing under a 
high temperature to realize its condition dur- 
ing the age of fire. The radiation constantly 
at work in time led to the formation of a 
solid nucleus at the center, where attraction 
and pressure were most intense. 

It is a commonly accepted idea that the 





earth’s center is yet in a fluid state. True, 
there are some plausible arguments in favor 
of this view, but when examined in the light 
of law and analogy it appears fallacious. The 
great pressure that must have been exerted at 
the center of the earth must have had a strong 
influence in bringing about the solid state, 
for it is an established fact that many sub- 
stances are capable of absorbing enormous 
amounts of heat under pressure. From this 
we must either admit that pressure is over- 
come by the expansive power of heat, or deny 
the existence of a central fluid condition. We 
are unable to say what the degree of heat is 
at the earth’s center, nor what is its propor- 
tion to gravity—or, in other words, what is . 
the rate of expansion; but in this, as in many 
other cases, it is safe to rely upon nature’s 
constancy and analogy, as guides to an opin- 
ion. The phenomena of volcanic action and 
the increase of temperature as we descend, 
which have been used as weapons of defense 
by the champions of the fluid theory, are ex- 
plicable in more than one way It is not 
improbable that after the solidification had 
extended some distance from the center to a 
point where the pressure was much dimin- 
ished, it was overcome by the power of ex- 
pansion, and a semi-fluid zone of matter was 
formed, upon which the crust was made; 
thus having a solid center and circumference, 
with an intermediate zone of incandescent 
matter. This is also apparent from the fact 
that volcanic matter never contains any spec- 
imens of the oldest formations nor metallic 
substances as are supposed to exist near the 
earth’scenter. We do not deny the existence 
of an extreme temperature at the earth’s cen- 
ter, but only ignore its power to melt sub- 
stances under the great pressure which must 
be exerted there. Again, matter in general 
is not like water, which grows lighter as it 
assumes the solid state; but the converse of 
this is the case with many substances, their 
specific gravity increasing with their density ; 
hence as soon as cooled at the surface they 
would sink. As our limits forbid further de- 
tail upon this question, which every young 
geologist should settle in his mind, we refer 
the reader to Mr. Shaler’s paper, read before 
the Boston Society of Natural History; Dr. 
Hunt's Lecture on Primeval Chemistry, pub- 
lished in the Smithsonian Report; and Prof. 
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James Hall on the Evolution of the Amer- 
ican Continent, reported for the New York 
Tribune. 

THE AGE OF CONVULSIONS. 

After the crust was formed it was destined 
to undergo great changes and convulsions 
from the effect of contractions of the mass 
within and volcanic upheavals. This was an 
age of tempest and tornadoes, when the earth 
was dotted with volcanoes, from whose throats 
were poured out fire and smoke as a result 
of these violent forces; the crust was fre- 
quently depressed and elevated, making huge 
wrinkles here and there on the earth’s face, 
some of which formed the base of mountain 
chains. At last the crust settles down upon 
the mass within, the conflagration which for 
long sons had raged ceases; the flames which 
80 long lit up the primeval heavens are smoth- 
ered, and the earth is now a huge ember. 
Chaos was now passing into cosmos, and the 
plan of the great architect was gradually 
going forward to its consummation. 

THE IGNEOUS ROCKS. 

To the cooling of the crust ‘is attributed 
the origin of the primary or igneous rocks, 
all of which bear the evidences of their ori- 
gin in their fused, unstratified condition. M. 
Durocher divides crystalline rocks into two 
classes: one having a mean proportion 71.0 
of silica, which he terms silicious; the other 
containing less, 51.5 of silica, but abounding 
in lime, magnesia, manganese, and iron, which 
he terms basic. Among the former are gran- 
ite, the porphyries, and trachytes, which un- 
derlie stratified formations, and are present 
in the older volcanic deposits. To the latter 
belong the trap and greenstone rocks, the 
augitic lavas, dolerites, and basalts; the sili- 
cious rocks grow rarer as we leave the older 
formations, but with the basic the opposite 
is true, they being peculiar to the later de- 
posits, and especially characteristic of mod- 
ern volcanic products. To the latter belongs 
a higher specific grayity than the former, 
hence when both were in a fluid state we 
may infer the existence of two zones—the 
basic underlying the silicious, like water 
and oil; although the basic are the heavier, 
the silicious are the older. The granite for- 
mation can not extend to a great depth, else 
we would be able to discern it in the volcanic 
rocks. 





THE EARTH'S CENTER. 

Having learned the nature of the igneous 
rocks, we naturally inquire what is the na- 
ture of those substances which are below 
them. There is every reason to believe that 
underneath the basic rocks exist those ele- 
mentary substances which are either quite 
rare or are not found in the already explored 
strata; these are arsenic, selenium, antimony, 
copper, and gold, together with those metals 
found in mines in an unoxygenated state. 
The presence of metals in veins, whatever is 
the state of combination, is due to a process 
of sublimation or other agency, by which 
they are carried from their beds below. The 
specific gravity of the earth, which is twice 
as great as that of either of the classes of 
crystalline rocks, is corroborative of the ex- 
istence of a metallic bed near the center. The 
specific gravity of water, and the stratified 
rocks, and that of the igneous rocks, would 
be insufficient to give the earth its known 
specific gravity ; hence we are forced to infer 
a compensating power near the earth’s center, 
the existence of subterranean matter as heavy 
as the heavy metals, and bases ranging from 
6.0 upward. Sir William Thomson thinks the 
deficit is made up by a mass of magnetic iron 
similar to that composing some meteorites. 

THE PERIOD OF HUMIDITY. 

The earth is now nearing a grand era in its 
history. The atmosphere is growing denser, 
and when, betimes, the heavens were reveal- 
ed, amid the smoke there might have been seen 
light floating clouds—cirrhi—the foreboders 
of the coming storm, at first not larger than 
& man’s hand, gradually they grew until they 
descended into lower air, but were quickly 
dissipated, and rose upward from the heated 
earth. Thus for ages the storm clouds gath- 
ered and fell, and rose again, when the scene 
changed; the heavens were covered as with a 
pall; the dull, distant thunder was heard, 
and the darkness made visible by the light- 
ning; the ominous roar of the wind in the 
distance rendered the scene more sublime. 
Nearer and nearer the clouds came, louder 
the thunders peal, and the lightning flashed 
amid the darkness. The great drops began 
to fall, the flood-gates of the heavens were 
raised, and the rain in torrents was poured 
out upon the hot earth, which refused the 
gift, and sent it back, hissing in clouds of 
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steam. Thus for long ages did the primeval 
storm rage, until at last the offering was re- 
ceived, and the low places were filled; the 
waters rose higher and higher, until the whole 
earth was covered, save a few jutting peaks 
of granite that raised their heads above the 
deep. The vapor arising from the heated 
waters filled the air, and “ darkness was upon 
the face of the deep.” 
THE PRIMEVAL OCEAN. 

The ages have come and gone—chaos is 
supplanted by cosmos—and confusion has 
given way to order. The ordeal by fire is 
passed ; the ordeal by water has begun, and 
the old ocean holds universal empire. How 
beautifully grand ! how terribly magnificent ! 
must have been those displays of geologic 
time. The sea now embraces the earth; his 
dominions are boundless. Ever and anon the 
heated waves dash and break against the 
outcropping rocks, and the ebbing and flow- 
ing tide constantly wears and breaks them 
down, strewing the debris upon the ocean’s 
bed—thus laying the foundation of the sedi- 
mentary rocks. 

The eroding power of the ocean was then 
doubtless much greater than now, for its high 
temperature, in addition to its chemical com- 
binations, gave it the power of an acid to 
break down and destroy the rocks, That the 
first sedimeniary rocks were thus deposited 
is clear from the fact that they do not differ 
from the igneous, save in their stratified form. 
This was an age of terrible displays of nature ; 
where volcanoes spurted up in the sea and 
geysers prevailed. At this time a class of 
rocks, called the metamorphic, was formed 
by the action of heat upon the first sediment- 
ary rocks, 

Hitherto, our journey has been through 
times of lifeless desolation—a period termed 
the Azoic, or lifeless age. The air and water, 
80 long heated and charged with noxious 
gases, gradually became purified, and the 
time came when the scouts of the army of 
life appeared. Geologists fix the limit of the 
Azic period by the absence of fossils, or 
other traces of animate being in the strata; 
but this is very uncertain, for the mere ab- 
sence of evidences of life is not prima facie 
evidence of its never having existed there. 
The discovery of the Eozoan Canadense in 


the Laurentian—a formation once deemed ' 





Azoic—is an example of the fallacy. Again, 
it is not impossible that life might have ex- 
isted in strata which were afterward subject 
to some convulsion which erased all traces of 
its existence. 

THE BEGINNING OF LIFE. 

The question comes to us: How and where 
did life begin? Did nature, by a giant 
sweep, cover the mountain sides with tower- 
ing oaks, or humble lichens? Did elephants 
and huge monsters stalk abroad over the yet 
small continents, or did great whales and le- 
viathans people the deep? - If the human 
mind was left unaided by law and a knowl- 
edge of nature’s methods, it would doubtless 
believe her first work the greatest. The veg- 
etable was doubtless the herald of life. In 
fact, it is hard to conceive of animal existence 
independent of the vegetable, whose function 
it is to draw from the soil and elements the 
constituents of nutrition, and assimilate them 
to the purposes of development. In the early 
days of the earth the air and water were 
charged with carbonic acid, a condition un- 
favorable to animal life, but highly favorable 
to vegetable. To the latter belonged the 
work of purification, preparatory to the ad- 
vent of higher organisms. Prof. Sedgwick 
informs us that at the period when the Skid- 
daw slates were formed, fucoidal plants were 
abundant; and Sir R. Murchison states, that 
the oldest fossiliferous rocks of Russia and 
Scandinavia are characterized by the pres 
ence of the same. Before entering the Paleo- 
zoic, or life period, it may be well to notice 
the more important points concerning fossils 
in general. What is a fossil? The remains 
of an animal or vegetable found in formations 
of rock. It may be the mere cast of a shell 
or leaf made while the formation was soft; 
or it may be the animal or plant in a state 
of petrifaction. Again, animals in walking 
over sand or mud have left their footprints, 
which became permanent by the hardening 
of the deposit, thus leaving a fossil footprint. 
So we may term any trace of life a fossil. By 
them we are, in a great measure, able to infer 
the comparative age of formations found in 
different regions. For example, a strata ex- 
ists in New York, characterized by certain 
organic remains, and another in England with 
like characteristics, and we are led to infer 
that they are about the same age. 
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THE SILURIAN AGE 

has been divided by geologists into the up- 
per and lower, and, in point of time, earlier 
and later. While the old ocean was piling 
strata upon strata, there was at work another 
by no means feeble force bringing about a 
similar end—chemical action. The rains 
which descended during the primeval storm 
brought with them immense stores of acid 
gases absorbed from the atmosphere, thus 
causing the ocean to be impregnated with 
chlorine, sulphur, and carbon, in the form of 
hydro-chloric, sulphuric, and carbonic acids, 
The silica of the earth, acting the part of an 
acid, attacked the fixed elements, producing 
the silicates as found in the older rocks. The 
acids named uniting under the high temper- 
ature that then existed, with these silicates, 
caused a chemical change by which silica 
was liberated and deposited in the form of 
quartz, while the acids combined with the 
bases, causing precipitates of chlorides of 
lime, sodium (salt), carbonate of lime (com- 
mon limestone), sulphate of magnesia (gyp- 
sum), etc. Thus the reader, having a slight 
knowledge of chemistry, can understand how 
many of the strata were formed. The ocean 
was gradually losing his empire, and the 
continent was constantly making aggressions 
from the north, The lower Silurian closed 
with a great throe of nature, which bound up 
the germinal ridges of the continents, The 
first appearance of the western continent be- 
gan on the coast of Labrador, and extending 
by a narrow track south to the region north 
of the lakes, where, by a bend, it took its 
course north to the Arctic sea, thus describing 
the letter V. The new conquest of the early 
Silurian age brought to light the basin of 
Lake Superior, north Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
the northeast part of New York, and a con- 
siderable part of New England. The sea- 
coast passed west through central New York, 
thence northwest to Georgian Bay, thence 
downward through Wisconsin, thence to- 
ward the polar regions—all south of this line 
was the Atlantic, midway into which once 
extended the coast of Labrador, subsequently 
worn down and deposited in the ocean, form- 
ing the banks of Newfoundland, Cape Bre- 
ton, and Nova Scotia, together with the 
islands and peninsulas of the New England 
coast. 





The life period has arrived. The forces so 
long at work have culminated. The warm 
waters begin to teem with living beings—not 
great whales, huge fishes, and gigantic ser- 
pents, but the lowest organized creature—the 
first which came from the hand of God. The 
rocky shores wore garlands of sea-weed, 
among which might have been seen three of 
the four great orders of life. The radiate, or 
star-fish ; the mollusk, or soft-bodied, like the 
oyster; and the articulate, or lobster order. 
It is a striking fact that no departure from 
the original types is evinced through all time, 
save, perhaps, in case of the radiate, which, 
in the Silurian age, numbered its rays in 
multiples of four instead of as now in six, 
The early Silurian sea was the birth-place of 
the sponges of the protozoans, graptolites, and 
crinoids of the radiates. A little later appear 
the mollusca, represented by the brachiopods 
and others, and the articulates, by the trilo- 
bite. 

MINUTE ORGANIZATION. 

It is characteristic of Silurian life that it 
was highly prolific ; for example, in Tuscany, 
from an ounce and a half of stone were ob- 
tained 10,454 chambered shells, of which 400 
or 500 weighed only one grain. Ehrenburg 
informs us that in Germany there is a forma- 
tion, fourteen feet in thickness, made up of 
shields of animalcule, so small that 41,000,- 
000,000 are required to make a cubic inch, 

On this continent the lowest Silurian form- 
ation is the Potsdam sandstone, so termed 
on account of its extensive deposit at that 
place in New York State. The number of 
fossils is not great in this rock, but we think 
it is due to the nature of the formation being 
ill adapted to their preservation. Overlying 
the Potsdam are strata called calciferous 
sandstone, from the lime present, due, doubt- 
less, to the shells imbedded inthem. Organ- 
ic remains are more abundant in this than in 
the preceding. Those little toilers of the 
deep, the coral, had begun their work, and, 
heedless of wind and storm, riding upon the 
waves and borne upon the tide, they added 
room after room to their lithodomes, until, 
from out of the deep, great islands were 
reared, lasting monuments of the patience 
and industry of the builders. The barrier 
reef off New Caledonia, the extent of which 
is 400 miles, and that off the coast of Austza- 
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lia, a quarter of a mile wide and 1,000 miles 
long, are the work of these ancient architects. 
THE CRINOID—TRILOBITE, 

Inhabiting the Paleozoic sea was a little ra- 
diate, the crinoid, which clung to the rocks 
with its plant-like roots, and with stalk and cup 
like a flower, forming, in many places, a perfect 
garden of lilies, as it were. Around its cup, 
which was the stomach, projected a number 
of feathery arms, or leaves, which were ex- 
tended or drawn in asrequired. It has been 
computed that the bones of its tentacule 
amount to at least 100,000; those of the side 
arms, 50,000. It has 300,000 muscular fibers, 
and the head contains 26,000 bones. Thus, 
what to the ignorant mind would seem to be 
scarcely endowed with being, becomes to the 
contemplative eye of science a specimen of 
wonderful skill and complexity. The crinoid 
had many varieties, the lower forms having 
but a single cup, the higher having an in- 
crease of projections—and so nicely organized 
that among ancient or modern animals we are 
unable to find one of greater beauty than were 
some of these little Silurian radiates, 

Perhaps no animal of this period is so well 
represented, and gives such proof of its great 
abundance, as the trilobite of the articulate 
order. Of it, too, there were many varieties. 
It was characterized by a crescent-shaped 
head, and a body incased in an armor of 
articulating plates, not unlike that worn dur- 
ing the age of chivalry. It possessed no or- 
gans like antenne, having only a kind of 
rudimentary legs or reflections of integument. 
The most beautiful feature of this animal was 
its visual apparatus, which consisted of two 
pyramidal eminences, three-fourths of whose 
surface was studded with lenses, and so ar- 
ranged that it could see in all directions with- 
out turning the head. This animal seldom, 
if ever, attained considerable size; and while 
numerically it held a respectable place among 
the denizens of the Paleozoic sea, its prowess 
was feeble in comparison with some vt its 
contemporaries. 

The most abundant of the mollusca, doubt- 
less, was the tingulu, named from its resem- 
blance to a finger-nail. So numerous were 
they that their remains constitute, in a great 
measure, a formation called the tingulu flag. 
The monarch of the Silurian sea, at this time, 
was the cephelopod of the mollusk. This 





was a voracious animal, and often of great 
size, which sent terror to the heart of the 
trilobite and other tribes. The casing which 
inclosed the animal of this period afforded 
but little protection from the strong, parrot- 
bill jaws of the cephelopod ; and when he 
reached out his arms and seized his prey, it 
was held as by an iron grasp in tis sucker- 
like hands —struggles are vain; the magic 
touch of this monster seals the victim’s fate, 
his eight or ten arms being supplied with an 
organ not unlike a hand, which adheres to 
whatever it comes in contact. Of this tribe - 
but a vestige has come down to our own 
times. Its best representative now is the 
nautilus. 

THE APPEARANCE OF THE VERTEBRATA. 

The honor of the grand debut of the ver- 
tebrates was given to fishes which appeared 
in the closing days of the Silurian. The old 
ocean, so long monarch of the earth, is stead- 
ily losing its empire and retreating southward 
before the advancing coast. Amid the con- 
vulsions which took place at the close of this 
age, the Ecrenite—from which were made 
those gardens of flowers which added so much 
to the landscape of the ocean’s bed —the tril- 
obite and the cephelopod found a common 
grave, and lie intombed in the debris of that 
period. 

In the Silurian rocks are found many of the 
metallic veins which, to a certain extent, were 
deposited there by subterranean agencies. 
These are not confined to the Silurian, but 
frequently are found in the metamorphic 
rocks. Not as we would suppose were the 
first fishes of the lowest type, but the contra- 
ry. They had a dual nature, partaking of 
the reptilian in addition to their own type. 
Agassiz has given to them the names, plac- 
coid and ganoid. Perhaps the best repre- 
sentative of Silurian vertebrates which appear 
in our times is the Port Jackson shark. It is 
sad to contemplate that these forerunners of 
our type, these honored heralds of the highest 
life have, in our day, so feeble a representa- 
tive. They were characterized by an internal 
framework of cartilage, surmounted by an 
armature of bone, consisting of plates and 
spines. 

The first traces of terrestrial vegetation 
now begin to appear. The land, so long 
bleak and bare, began to wear a livery of 
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green; not the mosses and lichens decked 
the mountain sides and clung to the rocks, 
as we should expect,- but higher forms 
first, as in case of the fishes, gave life to 
the continents. From the marshes and shad- 
ed places shot up ferns. The shore of the 
ocean was now in central New York, and 
well-nigh all of Canada and Wisconsin had 
emerged. 

The structure of the earliest animals teaches 
us that they were made for war, and that the 
struggle for existence began with the birth 
of animal life. The attitude in which many 
fossils are found is that of defense, and 
some show that they were dying at the hands 
of the stronger, and met their doom by vio- 
lence. During this age myriads passed away, 
and found a burial place in debris of the 
ocean’s wreck. Many of these vanished 
never to appear again. So great was the 
mortality among the species that, in North 
America alone, at least 1,000 became extinct 
during the early, and over 800 in the later, 
period of the age. The Silurian closes with 
a scene of convulsive throes, as if nature 
would celebrate the dawn of a new geologic 
year. 

THE DEVONIAN AGE, 

The Devonian is divided into two parts. 
During the first, the deposits were principal- 
ly of animal origin, being mostly limestone, 
owing to the great amount of silica and lime 
in solution in the waters, which made them fa- 
vorable to the development of soft-bodied 
animals incased in shells, The upper Devo- 
nian strata are composed of sandstone, shale, 
and some conglomorates. In Europe it is 
called the old red sandstone, for a knowledge 
of which we are indebted to Hugh Miller. 
This was pre-eminently an age of fishes, the 
grand army which followed the advance of 
the Silurian. Instead of the few ferns that 
Gourished in the Silurian marshes, the mount- 
ain sides and hills were studded with pines, 
and down in the valleys the calamite sent up 
its jointed trunk a score of feet into the air, 
and along the newly-traced brooks and rivers 
a wilderness of rushes waved and bowed he- 
fore the breeze. But of all the life that made 
earth rejoice, not a single species was fit for 
the use of animals; all, save the conifers, be- 
ing so highly impregnated with silex as to 
render them unfit for food. The few species 





of ganoids and placcoids that appeared in the 
preceding age have increased to a mighty 
host. The sea, instead of being a habitat for 
mollusks and star-fish, is now the home of 
higher life—monsters voracious and formida- 
ble. Down through the ages the little, an- 
cient worker, the coral, accompanies us, and 
assiduously plies his vocation. A monument 
of which, in this age, is found in the lime- 
stone formation at Louisville, Ky. It is a 
noteworthy fact that the more pretending 
creatures of the last age were the least dur- 
able, so that the coral and trilobite live when 
the brachiopod and cephelopod have faded. 
Of the two species, the placcoids were the 
more numerous; but in point of rank the 
ganoids are higher, possessing reptilian char- 
acters, having the power of moving the head 
up and down by means of a concayo-convex 
articulation, and having an air-bladder which 
partook of the nature of lungs. 

Thus did nature bridge the chasm which 
separates distant species, and, regardless of 
the so-called law of progression, give a hint 
of a type yet in the far future. In Europe, 
the ganoids are now represented only by an 
occasional sturgeon. Thus did these mon- 
archs of Devonian waters fade from view, 
like the Copts of the Nile and the Aztecs of 
America— mighty and populous once, but 
now their greatness is known only in the 
tombs that contain their dust. Among some 
of the ganoids were certain connecting links 
with the placcoids, which, however, long ago 
became extinct. Prominent among these 
we name the acanth, which ceased to exist 
in the coal measures. The denizens of the 
Devonian sea gave many examples of creative 
skill and structural wonder. So strangely 
did nature mold some of these creatures that 
they long defied the best efforts of paleontol- 
‘ogists to classify them. Of these we will no- 
tice the coccosteus, cephelaspis, and pterich- 
thys. These, like all monstrosities, soon filled 
the measure of their existence ; the first only 
living through a single formation, and the 
others passing not beyond Devonian times. 
In this we have but another example of the 
law which determines that all departures 
from the natural order — all deviations of 
typical form, such as giants and dwarfs, etc. 
—are the result of irregular causes, and of 
short duration. Let us pause for a moment 
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and examine these monsters of geologic an- 
tiquity. \ 

The cephelaspis, or buckler-head, was char- 
acterized by a crescent-shaped plate of bone, 
which projected from each side of the head. 
Its body, as compared with the head, is small, 
it has an arched back, which recedes toward 
the tail, which is of moderate length. It was 
covered with variously shaped scales. It 
never attained a great size, no specimens ex- 
ceeding seven inches in length. Agassiz 
thinks the crescent-shaped plate on the head 
was a means of defense for mutilating the 
mouth of its soft-bodied enemies in their at- 
tempt to swallow it, during which act the 
sharp points would lacerate the tissues over 
which they passed. The bones and scales 
were osseo-cartilaginous, Concerning the 
habits of this animal, we know nothing. The 
pterichthys, or winged fish of Miller, was 
cased in a strong armor, not unlike a war-ship, 
being weaker below, doubtless for the same 
reason, having greatest strength where 
the attack would be most effective. It is 
described by Miller as resembling a decapi- 
tated man with extended arms, the body 
elongated and diminishing toward the ex- 
tremity, as if the legs had been removed, and 
one placed in the center of the inferior end 
of the trunk. At the junction of the head 
with the body there emerged two projections, 
hard and pointed, resembling wings; these, 
doubtless, served as means of defense. In 
some species there were also two projections 
from the inferior portion of the body. Under- 
neath the armor of plates was a tough, elastic 
skin, which admitted of great extension, so 
that the animal was enabled to contain prey 
larger than its natural self. The mouth was 
obscure, marked only by a slit between the 
bones, and the eyes and the nostrils were 
small. So great was this departure from the 
natural order, that some naturalists were 
prone to place it with the insects, others 
with the crustacean, and others with reptiles. 
The coccosteus, or berry-bone, is so called 
on account of the berry-like projections that 
adorn its buckler; and owing to its resem- 
blance, in this respect, to the tortoise, some 
have supposed that the latter existed during 
the Devonian. The most striking features 
of this creature are its jaws and teeth, 
the latter being formed of solid bone ap- 





parently chiseled or filed out. Its head was 
high, broad, and circular, and enveloped in 
a number of plates, which extended over 
the body. 

Here we will leave the life of the Devonian 
sea, stopping only to remark how abundant 
it was during this period, Near Geneva, N. 
Y., is a limestone deposit of which acres are 
exposed, containing millions upon millions 
of corals, crinoids, and other specimens of 
the Devonian faune. Many, indeed, attri- 
bute the origin of petroleum to the animals 
of the Devonian ocean, which subject we hope 
to discuss in another article. Terrestrial an- 
imals begin to appear at the closing portion 
of this period, and the pine-clad hills and 
rush-bound rivers, which had never heard 
sound save their own rustle in the wind, now 
were enlivened by the insect’s hum. 

The continent now claimed and added the 
whole of the Empire State to its dominion ; 
and the Rocky Mountains were rising above 
the deep, while an inter-continental sea swept 
over the broad acres of the great West. The 
waves of this inter-continental sea alternate- 
ly broke against the mountain base, and bore 
eastward huge loads of sand and mud to 
complete the building of the Appalachian 
range, which it began in the Metamorphic 
times, and carried on through the Silurian. 

N. L. HUYETTE, M. D. 
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VaLuE or Spare Mrnvutes.—Madame de 
Genlis composed several of her charming vol- 
umes while waiting in the school-room for 
the tardy princess, to whom she gave daily 
lessons. 

Dagnesseau, one of the Chancellors of France, 
wrote an able and bulky work in the succes- 
sive intervals of waiting for dinner. 

Elihu Burritt, while earning his living as a 
blacksmith, learned eighteen languages and 
twenty-two dialects, by simply improving his 
“odd moments.” He finally acquired fifty- 
three. 

A celebrated physician in London translated 
Lucretius while riding in his carriage upon his 
daily rounds. 

Dr. Darwin composed nearly all his works 
in the same way, writing down his thoughts 
in a memorandum book, which he carried for 


the purpose. 
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Samuel Smiles says, in his late work, that he 
personally knew a man who learned Latin and 
French while carrying messages as errand-boy 
in the streets of Manchester. 

Kirke White, also, learned Greek while walk- 
ing to and from a lawyer’s office. 





Burney, the musical composer,learned French 
and Latin while riding horse-hack from one pu- 
pil to another. 


“ Who uses minutes, has hours to use; 
Who loses minutes, whole years must lose.” 
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SWIMMING AMONG THE SANDWICH ISLANDERS. 


‘HE natives of most of the Pacific islands 
are generally good swimmers, and appar- 
ently as much at home in the water as a duck. 
The Sandwich Islanders are particularly cele- 
brated for their aquatic habits. One of their 
amusements is surf-swimming, which, notwith- 
standing its real danger, is practiced with a 
zest which must be seen to be appreciated. In 
Captain Cook’s Voyages an account of this 
sport is given, which we transfer to these pages: 
“Swimming is not only a necessary art, in 
which both the men and women are more ex- 
pert than any people we had hitherto seen, but 
a favorite diversion among them. One partic- 
ular mode in which they sometimes amused 
themselves with this exercise in Karakakooa 
Bay, appeared to us most perilous and extra- 
ordinary, and well deserving a distinct relation. 
“The surf, which breaks on the coast round 
the bay, extends to the distance of about one 
hundred and fifty yards from the shore, within 
which space the surges of the sea, accumulat- 
ing from the shallowness of the water, are 
dashed against the beach with prodigious vio- 
lence. Whenever, from stormy weather or 
any extraordinary swell at sea, the impetuos- 
ity of the surf is increased to its utmost height, 
they choose that time for this amusement, 
which is performed in the following manner: 
“ Twenty or thirty of the natives, taking each 
a long narrow board, rounded at the ends, set 
out together from the shore. The first wave 
they meet they plunge under, and, suffering it 
to roll over them, rise again beyond it, and 
make the best of their way by swimming out 
into the sea. The second wave is encountered 
in the same manner with the first; the great 
difficulty consisting in seiz'ng the proper mo- 
ment of diving under it, which, if missed, the 
person is caught by the surf, and driven back 
again with great violence; and all his dexter- 
ity is then. required to prevent himself from 
being dashed against the rocks. As soon as 
they have gained, by these repeated efforts, the 
smooth water beyond the surf, they lay them- 
selves at length on their board, and prepare 





for their return. As the surf consists of a 
number of waves, of which every third is re- 
marked to be always much larger than the 
others, and to flow higher on the shore, the 
rest breaking in the intermediate space, their 
first object is to place themselves on the sum- 
mit of the largest surge, by which they are 
driven along with amazing rapidity toward the 
shore. 

“If, by mistake, they should place them- 
selves on one of the smaller waves, which 
breaks up before they reach the land, or should 
not be able to keep their plank in a proper di- 
rection on the top of the swell, they are left ex- 
posed to the fury of the next, and, to avoid it, 
are obliged again to dive and regain the place 
from which they set out. 

“Those who succeed in their object of reach- 
ing the shore have still the greatest danger to 
encounter. The coast being guarded by a 
chain of rocks, with here and there a small 
opening between them, they are obliged to 
steer their board through one of these, or, in 
case of failure, to quit it before they reach the 
rocks, and, plunging under the wave, make 
the best of their way back again. This is reck- 
oned very disgraceful, and is also attended 
with the loss of the board, which I have often 
seen, with great terror, dashed to pieces at the 
very moment the islander quitted it. The 
boldness and address with which we saw them 
perform these difficult and dangerous maneu- 
vers was altogether astonishing, and is scarcely 
to be credited.” 

Both sexes and all ranks unite in it, and even 
the very chiefs themselves, who have attained 
to the corpulency which they so much admire, 
join in the game of surf-swimming with the 
meanest of their subjects. Some of the per- 
formers attain to a wonderful degree of skill, 
and, not content with lying on the board, sit, 
kneel, and even stand on it as they are hurled 
shoreward by the giant waves. The boards 
are of various sizes, according to the age and 
stature of the owner. For adults they are 
about six feet in length. They are slightly 
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convex on both sides, and are kept very smooth | long to the civilised walks of modern civiliza- 
_all surf-swimmers cherishing a pride in the | tion may rival the semi-nude inhabitants of the 
condition of their boards, and taking care to | Pacificislands in an art which, to the latter, has 


SwiIMMING AMONG THE SANDWICH IsLANDERS. 
keep them well polished and continually rub- | been for ages inseparable from their daily life 
bed with cocoa-nut oil. and subsistence, but there is a value in the pos- 
It can scarcely be expected that they who be- | session of some skill in swimming which com- 
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mends it to every sensible person. So numer- 
ous have become the facilities in the sea-side re- 
sorts of summer leisure, and the baths of every 
well-ordered city, that every one not invalidat- 
ed by disease or deformity may acquire a knowl- 
edge of the art, and thus be self-protected in a 
greater or less degree against unexpected ac- 





cident when traveling by water. During the 
few months past there have been several most 
distressing marine disasters, when hundreds of 
lives were lost, and it is most probable that a 
knowledge of the graceful art of swimming 
would have greatly reduced the list of deaths 
by drowning. 


——__-+0+-— 


GREAT FORTUNES OF ENGLISHMEN. 


O get rich is the chief study of very 

many minds. It is usual for short-sight- 
ed mortals to associate happiness with riches. 
We grant that it is a happiness to be able to 
contribute toward worthy charities, and to 
take part in useful enterprises. But let it 
not be forgotten that he who gives personal 
service or advice, or even “a mite,” in the 
right spirit, is credited with even more than 
he who gives millions through pride or am- 
bition. Chambers’ Journal describes. the 
rich men in England thus; we have merely 
changed pounds sterling into dollars: 

The richest subject in England, in 1685, 
had estates which little exceeded $100,000 a 
year. The Duke of Ormond had $115,000 a 
year; his grace the Duke of Buckingham, 
$98,000; and Monk, Duke of Albemarle, left 
property which would yield a like sum. 
Macaulay, quoting King’s “ Natural and Po- 
litical Conclusions,” says the average income 
of a temporal peer was about $15,000 a year; 
of a baronet, $4,500; member of the House 
of Commons, $4,000 (“ History of England, i. 
309). Sir William Temple observes: “The 
revenues of a House of Commons have sel- 
dom exceeded $2,000,000. 

Passing up to the eighteenth century, it 
has been said, no doubt with truth, that 
hardly any Englishman could have produced 
half a million of money in 1750. We pre- 
sume Alderman Beckford could have done 
so, as in 1770 he left to his son Fonthill 
(which had cost $1,200,000), $500,000 a year, 
and a million of ready money. How rapidly 
that fortune was dissipated! The author of 
“ Vathek,” at the age of thirty-six, in 1796, 
came to reside at Fonthill, and began to 
build a new house in the Gothic style. The 
following description of the house, by a vis- 
itor, is given in the preface of a recent edi- 
tion of “ Vathek:” “To give you an idea of 





the place, you must think of York Minster 
placed on a commanding elevation in the 
midst of a woodland paradise of many miles 
in extent. * * * Although at this spot the 
interior of Fonthill has not the vastness of 
York Minster, yet I think the whole building 
stands on more ground. The dazzling effect 
of the stained glass in the lofty windows, 
when the sun throws their colors on the crim- 
son carpets, contrasted with the vivid green 
lawn seen in the distance through the lofty 
entrance doors, themselves as high as a mod- 
erate-sized house; the galleries a hundred 
feet above you; the magnificent mirror at 
the end of the room, reflecting the prospect 
of the grounds for miles, present a scene I 
shall never see equaled. Looking right and 
left, you have a clear view of three hundred 
and thirty feet, not bare stone walls, but a 
magnificent apartment, furnished with the 
most valuable books, cabinets, paintings, 
mirrors, crimson silk hangings, and a thou- 
sand things besides; you walk the whole 
distance on superb carpets, and at every step 
your attention is arrested by some beautiful 
work of art or natural curiosity.” In 1822, 
the whole, in consequence of the depreciation 
of his West India property, combined with 
reckless expenditure, was sold to Mr. John 
Farquhar for $1,650,000; and its former own- 
er went to Bath, and there built an immense 
tower, from the summit of which he could 
see Fonthill, though seventy miles distant. 
The rise of the great house of Rothschild 
belongs to the eighteenth century. Meyer 
Anselm, a Jew, was born in 1743, and was 
established as a money lender, etc., in Frank- 
fort in 1772. From his poor shop, bearing 
the sign of the “Red Shield,” he acquired 
the name Rothschild. He found a good 
friend in William, Landgrave of Hesse; and 
when the Landgrave, in 1806, had to flee from 
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Napoleon, he intrusted the banker with 
about $1,250,000 to take care of. The care- 
ful Jew traded with this, so that, in 1812, 
when he diet, he left about a million sterling 
—$5,000,000-—to his six sons, Anselm, Solo- 
mon, Nathan, Meyer, Charles, and Jhmes. 
Knowing the truth of the old motto, “ Union 
is Strength,” he charged his sons that they 
should conduct their financial operations 
together. The third son, Nathan, was the 
cleverest—smartest—of the family, and had 
settled in England, coming to Manchester in 
1797, and London in 1803. Twelve years 
after, we see him at Waterloo, watching the 
battle and posting to England as soon as he 
knew the issue, and spreading everywhere 
the defeat of the English. The clever but 
unscrupulous speculator thus depressed the 
funds, and his agents were enabled to buy at 
a cheap rate; and it is said that he made a 
million by this transaction. He died in 1836 ; 
but the real amount of his wealth never 
transpired. It has been said: “ Nothing 
seemed too gigantic for his grasp, nothing 
too minute for his notice. His mind was as 
capable of contracting a loan for millions as 
of calculating the lowest possible amount on 
which a clerk could exist.” 

William Strahan, the printer, made a large 
fortune in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century. His third son, Andrew, who suc- 
ceeded him in the business, left more than 
five millions when he died, in 1881. Thirty 
years after, the Duke of Buckingham died, 
who, like his father, squandered a vast for- 
tune at Stowe, and had to sell the contents 
of the mansion, This sale occupied forty 
days, and realized $377,810. What a pity 
such a dispersion seemed! His Grace was, 
says Sir Bernard Burke, after the present 
reigning family, the senior representative of 
the royal Houses of Tudor and Plantagenet. 

James Morrison, who died in 1840, made 
$2,500,000 by the sale of his vegetable pills. 
According to Mr. Grant, Holloway, the in- 
ventor of the celebrated pills and ointment 
which bear his name, has amassed a fortune 
of from $7,500,000 to $10,000,000, and in- 
tends following in the steps of Mr. Peabody. 
Pianoforte-making would also seem to be a 
profitable business, since Mr. Thomas Broad- 
wood, who died in 1862, left $1,750,000 per- 
sonality. William Joseph Denison, the bank- 





er, left one of the greatest fortunes of modern 
times—namely, twelve and a half millions, in 
1849. When Coutts, the banker, died, in 
1821, he left his wife (formerly Harriet tei 
lon, the actress) $3,000,000, as well as estates 
to a large amount. One instance out of 
many will suffice to show the good use his 
granddaughter, the present Baroness Burdett 
Coutts, has made of this wealth: at a cost of 
$250,000 she endowed the colonial bishoprics 
of Adelaide and British Columbia. The 
Earl of Bridgewater, who died in 1823, left 
property amounting*to about $10,000,000 to 
the then Lord Alford, on condition that if 
he should die without having attained the 
rank of marquis or duke, the property was 
to go to his brother. But the question was 
raised, when Lord Alford died without hav- 
ing assumed these dignities, whether his son 
was not entitled to the property; and the 
House of Lords decided that the condition 
was contrary to the principles of the English 
constitution, and Lord Alford’s son was con- 
firmed in the title. Another will, which was 
the subject of much litigation, was that of] 
Mr. Peter Thelusson, who died in London, in 
July, 1797. After leaving his wife $500,000, 
the residue (about $3,000,000) he committed 
to the care of trustees, to accumulate during 
the lives of his sons and their sons, to be 
divided, when they were all dead, among 
their survivors. It was believed that the 
property would then amount to $90,000,000 
or $95,000,000. But legal and other expenses 
prevented this, and when divided in 1856, 
little more than the original sum was divided 
among the three survivors. But wealth has 
gone on accumulating in England to an enor- 
mous extent, and the proving of the person- 
alty of wills allows us to realize this pretty 
accurately. Mr. Gladstone was, no doubt, 
right when he said at Liverpool College, 
December 22, 1872, ‘‘ More wealth has, in this 
little island of ours, been accumulated since 
the commencement of the present century— 

that is, within the lifetime of many who are 
still among us—than in all the preceding 

ages, from the time, say, of Julius Cesar; 

and again, at least as much of wealth within 
the last twenty years, as within the preceding 

fifty.” 

The Spectator, November 16, 1872, pub- 
lished a list containing an account of the for- 
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tunes exceeding $1,250,000 personalty during 
the last ten years. From this list it appears 
that during the decade ten persons left more 
than $5,000,000, fifty-three more than $2,500,- 
000, and one hundred and sixty-one more 
than $1,250,000. It must be remembered 
that these fortunes do not include landed 
investments. 

There are a few examples of great fortunes 
made by misers, who often denied themselves 
the necessaries of life in order that they might 
leave a large sum behind them. Such a man 
was James Wood, of Gloucester, who died in 
1836, possessed of property sworn under 
$4,500,000. A will was found in which he 
left all his property to Alderman Wood, of 
London, his attorney, and two clerks. But 





a short time after a codicil to the will was 
sent in anonymously, bequeathing various 
large sums to different individuals. It was 
accompanied with this extraordinary memo- 
randum: “The inclosed is a paper saved out 
of many burned by parties I could hang. 
They pretend it is not J. Wood’s hand—many 
will swear to it. They want to swindle me, 
Let the rest know.” The writer was never 
discovered ; and now came litigation, which 
lasted four years. Sir Herbert Jenner gave 
his judgment in 1840, rejecting the codicil so 
mysteriously sent. But—oh, the glorious 
uncertainty of the law !—Lord Lyndhurst, in 
a higher court, reversed the judgment, and 
the money was divided according to the 
terms of the will. 


——_+04—_—_ 


HO FOR CALIFORNIA! 


WENTY years ago it was “ Ho, or ‘ hoe,’ 

for California!” and gold hunters, with 
pick, spade, and pan, were the ones who 
“ Hoed.” It was a long time before the wise 
ones admitted that California was a success. 
They looked wise and said, See what it cost? 
So many ships cost so much money. Somany 
men, whose services, in growing grain, in man- 
ufacturing, etc., would be worth so much more. 
And it was proved over and over again that 
California would never pay. But California 
does pay. A new world has been opened up, 
not alone for gold, but for healthy, happy 
homes, where formerly herds of wild cattle 
and wild horses occupied the land. Hides, 
horns, and tallow were the chief exports. 
How is it now? With only a few less 
cattle and horses—all of which are more pro- 
fitably utilized — we have thousands of acres 
in waving grain, making millions on millions 
of bushels, requiring hundreds of ships to 
transport it to consumers in the East and in 
Europe. Besides this, we have immense quan- 
tities of the finest fruits in the world. Cargoes, 
by ships and by rail, are sent abroad to nourish 
and strengthen the inner man, and to create 
new tissue, bone, muscle, nerve, mind. The 
climate—we should say climates—of California 
are soft, mellow, and tropical, in some parts; 
with cool and snow-capped mountains in other 
parts. In San Francisco the constant cool 
sea-breeze during the summer prevents any 
suffering from excessive heat. And in winter 
there is only a brief rainy season, which, on the 
whole, is rather enjoyable than otherwise—al- 





ways providing one is comfortably clad, fed, 
and housed. 

On the north there is Oregon, with her Cok 
umbia River and her magnificent mountains ; 
and adjoining we have Washington Territory 
with Puget Sound, unsurpassed for beauty, 
grandeur, soil, timber, water, fish, game, and 
other attractions. On the south of California 
we have the original block from which Cali 
fornia was chipped off—and that block is beaw 
tiful Mexico—the country, not the half-savage 
and shiftless people. Opening Lower Califor- 
nia is virtually opening Mexico. It is only a 
matter of time when she will come under the 
stars and stripes and form a part of the United 
States of America! May we live to see it! 

Recently an organization has been formed 
under the title of “The Southern California 
Sanitary Industrial College Association,” about 
which the projectors say : 

“ A year has been occupied in a careful sur- 
vey of the southern part of the State. This 
survey has extended over all the territory be- 
tween the south line of Monterey county and 
the south line of San Diego county on the 
north and south, with the Pacific and the Sier- 
ra Nevada for the east and west boundaries. 
The object of this thorough reconnoissance was 
to find the very best location, with the follow- 
ing qualifications, held in importance in the 
order mentioned : First, healthfulness ; second, 
productiveness; third, accessibility. It must be 
kept in mind that the party who undertook 
this had no preferences, and was bound to be 
governed by the above conditions, let the selec 
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tion fall where it would. It fell upon Los An- 
geles County; and the citizens of Los Angeles 
—now that it is known that so important a 
boon is theirs—are coming forward to the work 
of preparing for the reception of the valetudi- 
narians from all the world.~Some of the ground 
outside of this county was gone over five times, 
to make sure that the instruments were correct, 
and that there was nothing overlooked that 
could in any way affect the health of any one; 
and we are satisfied that, if the whole world is 
gone over, no place can be found that, on the 
whole, is as desirable a point for the purposes 
for which our Institute is designed as the sec- 
tion of Los Angeles County which has been 
selected. The Association has several thou- 
sand acres of the choicest locations in this sec- 
tion to choose from, and nothing is wanted now 
but the means to erect the buildings, which, 
with the undoubted securities and certain pro- 
fitableness of the investment, can not be long 
in being obtained, so that we may look confi- 
dently to being able to supply guests with all 
reasonable demands for accommodations with- 
in a twelvemonth.” 

It is further stated that the objects and pur- 
poses for which the corporation is formed are: 


“First—The promotion of health, and the 
art and science of preserving health. 

“ Second.—The encouragement of agriculture 
and the mechanic arts. 

“Third.—As auxiliary to said objects, the 
acquirement of real estate and the erection of 
suitable buildings. 

“The place where the principal business of 
our Corporation is to be transacted is the city 
and county of Los Angeles. 

“The time of duration of our Corporation is 
fifty years. 

” The number of Directors is seven. 

“The capital stock of the Association is two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars ($250,000). 

“The stock shall consist of two thousand 
and five hundred shares, of one hundred dol- 
lars ($100) each.” 


It is claimed that the value of the lands for 
fruit-growing alone are greater than the price 
of shares in this company. There can be no 
doubt but that Southern California is to become 
& great resort for health-seekers from all parts 
o@f the civilized world. 


+04 


INCOMPETENCY OR INTEMPERANCE.—Refer- 
ring to the loss of the steamer Atlantic last 
spring, on the coast of Nova Scotia, the N. Y. 
Herald says : “Unhappily, in this medley of 
incompetency and blunders there does not ap- 
pear to have been a single officer capable of 
kesping a sound and manageable vessel off a 





rock-bound coast on a starlight night, or a man 
on board who, after the calamity happened, 
had the courage or the humanity to make an 
effort to save a helpless female or child. Even 
the one boy saved owed his life to his impor- 
tunity. His piteous cries compelled attention 
to his peril. It is horrible to think that two 
lines in our latest dispatches may explain the 
whole story: ‘Some of the crew were insubor- 
dinate and beyond the control of the officers 
during the voyage.’” And the Witness gravely 
asks, Was liquor served to the men? 

It was stated by one of the owners that the 
captain solemnly promised before going on 
board at Liverpool, that he would positively 
abstain from “drink” while at sea. This im- 
plies that he was not a temperance man; and 
that at least one of the owners felt impelled, 
as a matter of safety, to exact this promise. 
How well the promise was kept we do not 
know. We can not avoid, however, the most 
serious suspicion that some of the officers in 
charge had blunted their natural sensibilities 
by either rum or tobacco—probably by both. 


——__+ee-—__ 


THE ROMANZOFF ISLANDERS. 


MONG the island-inhabitants of the Pa- 

cific Ocean few tribes have proved more 
interesting to navigators than those who claim 
the Caroline Archipelago as their home. This 
group of islands is very large, and lies in a 
southwesterly direction from the Sandwich Isl- 
ands, covering nearly nine degrees of north 
latitude, and extending about two thousand 
miles from east to west. Being so near the 
equator the climate is soft and genial. 

The Carolines are distributed into several 
subordinate groups, among them the Marshall 
and Gilbert islands, which are the most easter- 
ly appendages of the archipelago, and, in con- 
sequence of their low position, escaped the 
observation of voyagers until 1788, when the 
navigators whose name they bear discovered 
them. Strange as it may seem, it is neverthe- 
less a fact that the inhabitants of one island in 
the Pacific differ more or less from those of a 
neighboring island in customs and disposition, 
although on both sides their origin may have 
been the same. The Caroline Islanders are 
evidently of Malay derivation, yet they differ 
among themselves in usages, social and relig- 
ious, so that there is a distinctness of tribal 
relation discoverable on nearly every one of 
those ocean-bathed mounds of coral rock and 
fertile soil. 
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The Romanzoffs possess one of the Marshall 
subdivisions,and are characterized by a physical 
organization which marks them as superior to 
most of the neighboring tribes. As represented 
in the illustration, they are finely formed, with 
good features, and, for savages, good manners. 
They use the tattoo profusely, and are more 
fastidious with regard to their clothing than 
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most of thé Polynesians, the men wearing 8 
short mat round their waist, while the women 
are clad in a neatly made garment of fine qual- 
ity, which reaches nearly to the feet. Their 
long, curling hair is ornamented with various 
devices ; the subjects of our engraving have 
mounted a curious arrangement, not unlike the 
large combs sometimes in vogue with the ladies 
of civilization. Both sexes are given to per- 
sonal decoration, ear-rings being in great de- 
mand, and by some are worn very large. 

The Romanzoffs are good navigators, con- 











sidering their facilities, exhibiting no small 
amount of nautical skill and prowess in sail- 
ing their canoes, often. making long voyages 
of visitation and discovery, from one island 
to another. They possess a fair amount of 
mechanical ingenuity, and are much more in- 
dustrious than the average of their neighbor 
islanders. 
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Romanzorr IsLaNDERs. 


EvEeRMOoRE.—“ For evermore!” Words eas- 
ily uttered, but in comprehension vaster than 
human thought can grasp; till man, entering 
upon eternity, shall rise to faculties fitted for 
the scene! “ For evermore :” for an existence 
to which the age of the earth, of the starry 
heavens, of the whole vast universe, is less 
than a morning dream: for a life, which, after 
the reiteration of millions of centuries, shall 
begin the endless race with the freshness of in- 
fancy, and all the eagerness that welcome en- 
joyments ever new. 
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AGRICULTURAL HINTS. 


FARMERS aS A PoLiTicaL PowER. — The 


* Rural World says that the farmers and produc- 


ers, who should in reality constitute the gov- 
erning power, must cease to be governed ; they 
must claim their natural rights, and maintain 
them by means of prompt and efficient organi- 
zation. Farmers’ clubs may serve as a basis 
for a township organization ; these to form the 
basis for a county, State, and national one. It 
is not desirable that such an organization 
should be political in character. Its whole 
aim should be to accomplish the greatest good 
for the greatest number. The time is at hand 
for the marshaling of the mighty forces that 
have hitherto been apparently at rest. The 
worth and value of the producer must be ac- 
knowledged. It is time that equitable and 
just laws be enacted in the interest of farmers 
and workingmen. 

CoaL-ASHES.—The following experiments of 
M. Lebouf, of Argenteuil, upon the value of 
coal-ashes, shows that in the ashes alone, with- 
out an admixture of soil or any manure, 
plants may grow and come to maturity. Thus, 
having filled three pots with ashes, he planted 
in the first wheat, in the second oats, and in 
the third strawberries. The growth was ac- 
complished during the summer, the wheat and 
oats ripening and producing full heavy grains. 
The straw of the wheat attained a height of 
about four feet six inches, while that of the oats 
grow to about three feet six inches. These ex- 
periments have been several times repeated, with 
the same success, 

To Have a Goop Lawn.—A Western hor- 
ticulturist thus advises for the treatment of 
worn-out lawns: First sow over your lawn 
fine bone meal at the rate of eight bushels to 
the acre, then plaster at the rate of one bushel 
to the acre, then cover the whole half an inch 
thick with fine garden soil, leaf mold, or fine 
chip mold from an old wood-yard pile, and 
then sow clean blue-grass seed at the rate of 
two bushels to the acre, and rake the whole 
with a fine-tooth iron rake, finishing by rolling. 
We guarantee a lawn that will stay fresh and 
green all summer, no matter how dry the sea- 
son. 

FounDER.—An exchange says: Almost every 
one of our agricultural journals has some stand- 
ing cure for founder, which might almost be 
stereotyped, so often and regularly is it pub- 
lished. In this, as in many other troubles, 





“ one ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure.” Avoid watering or feeding a horse 
while he is warm, for this is one of the most 
common causes of founder. If the animal is 
worked slowly, or gently driven, immediately 
after the feeding or watering, it does not seem 
so liable to do harm, as the worst cases often 
occur when the horse is fed when too warm, 
and then allowed to remain quiet until he has 
cooled off. 

Best Pouttry.—The much-vexed question 
as to the best breed of poultry is still open, 
and seems fair to remain open for years to come. 
The breed may have something to do with it, 
but yet we know of women, farmers’ wives, 
who do much better with common mixed 
fowls than some of their neighbors do with the 
most expensive selected breeds. In such cases, 
the secret will usually be found in the treat- 
ment of the fowls. Common fowls with prop- 
er treatment will do much better than the best 
fancy ones under improper feeding and care. 

Tue wood of some tools will last longer than 
the metal, as in spades, hoes, and plows. In 
other tools the wood is first gone, as in wagons, 
wheelbarrows, and machines. Such wood 
should be painted or oiled; the paint only 
looks well, and petroleum oil is as good as any 
other kind. 

A New JERsEY peach-grower dares to main- 
tain that the yellows are occasioned by poor 
soil, and he declares that with rich land, high 
culture, and a constant application of the right 
kind of manure, he has no fears that his trees 
will catch the disease from those in contiguous 
orchards. 

CaliForniA farmers cultivate tea, coffee, 
cocoa, opium (which they should not), grapes, 
the mulberry, wheat, and cotton (which they 
should), and raise sheep and cattle. 

TRANSPLANTING TREES.—If we were asked 
the question what causes the greatest number 
of failures in removing trees, we should unhes- 
itatingly answer, allowing the roots to become 
dry while out of the ground. Especially is this 
the case with the conifers or cone.bearing 
family, and, in fact, all trees with persistent or 
evergreen leaves, 

Despite the oft-repeated cautions of our lead- 
ing horticultural writers—amounting in many 
instances to earnest pleading — the careless 
practice hinted at is still adhered to by a large 
proportion of our planters, including many 
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whom we fear really know better. ly a 
day passes during the spring and autumn months 
that we do not notice trees and plants laying 
out waiting until the workmen are ready to 
set them, although exposed to the combined 
influences of the wind and sun, which invari- 
ably causes rapid evaporation to take place. 
In the majority of instances the nurserymen 
are obliged to bear the burden of the failures 
—“ for was not the planter careful in setting 
his specimens? hence previous disease must 
have been the cause.” 

Friends, never let the roots of your trees dry 
for one moment when out of the ground. You 
might just as well keep your favorite Cotswold 
and Durham from the water-trough and expect 
them to thrive. Tramping the soil firmly pre- 
serves the roots moist after the planting, and a 
slight mulch over the surface completes the 
work in asatisfactory manner.— Weekly Tribune. 


WISDOM. 
Aw hour of triumph comes to those who watch 
and wait. 





Tue less a man thinks or knows about his virtues 
the better we like him.— Henry Home. 

UNPOPULARITY, Or popularity, is utterly worth- 
less as a test of manhood’s worth. 

Tue great secret of success in life is for a man 
to be ready when his opportunity comes. 

Ix proportion as we ascend the social scale, we 
find as much mud there as below, only it is hard 
and gilded. 

A GENTLE WORD. 

A gentle word is never lost— 
The fallen brother needs it; 

How easy said! how small the cost! 
With joy and comfort speed it. 

Then drive the shadow from thy brow! 
A smile can well replace it; 

Our voice is music when we speak 
With gentle words to grace it! 


THE most agreeable of all companions is a sim- 
ple, frank man, without any high pretensions to 
an oppressive greatness; one who loves life and 
understands the use of it; obliging, alike at all 
hours; above all, of a golden temper, and steadfast 
asananchor. For such a one we gladly exchange 
the greatest genius, the most brilliant wit, the pro- 
foundest thinker. 

Fats is a profound sense of security for the 
present and future, and the assurance springs from 
econtidence in an immense, all-powerful, and in- 
scrutable Being. The firmness of this confi- 
dence ie the one grand point; but what we think 
of this Being depends on our other faculties, or 
even on circumstances, and is wholly indifferent.— 
Goethe. 





MIRTH. 


“A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


Wat goes most against a farmer’s grain? His 
reaping-machine. 

How to keep square with the world—Don’t go 
round too much. 


A roune lady recently presented her lover with 
an elaborately-constructed pen-wiper, and was as- 
tonished, the following Sunday, to see him come 
into church wearing it as a cravat. 


“My dear boy, honesty is the best policy.” 
“Well, you ought to know, father, for you have 
tried ’em both.” 

TueEy give degrees to women at Straight Uni- 
versity, in New Orleans. Miss Amanda Malvina 
Perkins and Miss Smith have recently been digni- 
fied by the title of M.S.—* Maids of Science.”’ 

Wuart can be wetter than a woman with a catar- 
act in her eye, a waterfall on her head, a creck in 
her back, forty springs in ber ekirt, and high-tied 
shoes? Why, one with a notion in her head, and 
swimming in tears. 





Aw Irishman quarreling with an Englishman, 
told him that if he didn’t hold his tongue he 
would break his impenetrable head and let the 
brains out of his empty skull. 


As a stout old lady got out of a crowded coach 
in front of the Russ House the other day, she ex- 
claimed, *‘ Well, that’s a relief, any how!” To 
which the driver replied, eyeing her ample pro- 
portions, ‘‘So the ’osses think, mum.” 

Tue first chapter in a Western novel has the 
following: ‘‘ All of a sudden the fair girl con- 
tinued to sit on the sand, gazing upon the briny 
deep, on whose heaving bosom the tall ships went 
merrily by, freighted—ah! who can tell with how 
much of joy and sorrow, and pine lumber, and 
emigrants, and hopes, and salt fish!” 

*“* MoTHER,”’ said little Ned, one morning, after 
having fallen out of bed, ‘“‘I think I know why I 
fell out of bed last night. It was because I slept 
too near where I got in.’ Musing a little while, 
as if in doubt whether he had given fhe right ex- 
planation, he added, ‘‘ No, that wasn’t the reason; 
it was because I slept too near where I fell out!” 


A peEaF old gentleman, walking lately in his gar- 
den, heard the milkman shout on the other side of 
the wall. Imagining some one called to him, he 
cried, ‘‘ Here,’’ and turned his ear-trumpet in the 
direction of the wal]. The milkman, in his hurry, 
took the trumpet for the servant’s pail, and deliv- 
ered a quart of milk therein. 

Dio Lewis advertised through the country that 
he could tell any one how to grow fat on a dollar 
a week, We won't charge a cent for telling how 
to live on half that sum—live on your relatives. 
Hundreds of people who have tried it can testify 
to the soundness of the above recipe. 
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{In this Department will be noticed such matters as are of interest to correspondents and to the general reader. 
Contributions for ‘* What They Say” should be brief, pointed, and creamy, to secure publication.] 





Eo Gur €orcespoudents. 


Tue PRESSURE OF OUR BUSINESS IS SUCH 
that we can not undertake to return unavailable contribu- 
tions unless the necessary postage is provided by the writ- 
ers. In all cases, persons who communicate with us 
through the post-office should, if they expect a reply, in- 
close the return postage—stampe being preferred. Anony- 
mous letters will not be considered. 





Questions oF “GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. One question only 
at a time, and that elearly stated, must be propounded, 
if acorrespondent shall expect us to give him the benefit 
of an early eonsideration. 








Wuere tHe Day Brorns—In travel- 
ing around the globe, from east to west, for every 
degree of longitude there is a loss of time. How 
much is this loss ? and does it amount to one day ? 
and where would the day be counted out? Would 
it be on any particular degree of longitude? If 
so, what one? Can you explain this matter to us 
so that we can understand it? 


Ans, This subject was once a puzzle to naviga- 
tors, so that a definite understanding was found 
expedient for their convenience. The 180th de- 
gree of longitude east or west from Greenwich 
Observatory, England, is the place now universally 
recognized where the day is supposed to begin or 
end. Vessels circumnavigating the globe from 
east to west lose a day, while those passing from 
west to cast gain a day. This 180th degree of 
longitude lies nearly in the middle of the Pacific 
Ocean, near the Sandwich and the Socicty islands 
Dr. Prime, in his ‘* Around the World,”’ notes a 
curious feature of the different observances of the 
Sabbath by the Christian inhabitants of the Sand- 
wich and Society islands; the reason for which 
difference is to be found in the fact that mission- 
aries who carried the institutions of the Bible with 
them sailed from different lands and in different 
directions, meeting, as it were, midway in the jour- 
ney around the world. For instance, the mis- 
sionaries to the Sandwich Islands sailed from the 
United States, going westward by Cape Horn, 
while the missionaries to the Society Islands 
sailed from England, going eastward via Cape of 
Good Hope. But when they crossed the 180th de- 
gree of east longitude they should have made a 
change in a day, which they did not; thus the dif- 
ference of a day in the observance of the Sabbath. 
The time will never come when the day will begin 
all over the world at the same moment, or when 
the whole world will be keeping the same hours 





as the holy Sabbath, until the earth is flattened 
out and becomes a plane instead of aglobe. With 
the present shape of our world it would be as much 
an impossibility as for the sun to rise on every 
part of the globe at the same moment of time. 


Suspension or Memory.—Some years 
ago, a horse, driven by an uncle of mine(who was 
accompanied by his wife), became frightened and 
ran away, throwing both persons out of the wagon, 
the lady striking on her head. She has not the 
least recollection of being at the funeral, nor of 
anything that transpired that day. Everything 
previous to that day she recollects, and her mem- 
ory respecting everything since is as good as be- 
fore. I know of another case of injury or shock 
which produced similar results. @. 8. 


Ans. Some persons, who have sunstroke or a fit 
of apoplexy, and recover, have a blank of an hour, 
a day, a week, or a month. We know a person 
who had small-pox at five years of age, and 
everything previous to that is a blank. Some 
have, by sickness, or by an injury, or a fit, lost all 
previous education, and had to go back and learn 
the alphabet and how to read and spell, like a 
child, and a year or two afterward, another fit or 
injury, or a shock, restored the original memory 
and education, and put in the shade all that be- 
longed to the artificial state of mental being 
brought about by the first injury. 

There are some things in physiology and in psy- 
chology which baffle analysis. The power to 
recall knowledge often fails before the reasoning 
and moral powers become enfeebled by age. The 
failure of memory by age is, perhaps, as great a 
mystery as the obliteration of a day’s proceedings 
by means of an injury; especially when we recall 
the fact that old age remembers the facts of early 
life, but forgets the most important facts of yes- 
terday. 

Water.—How is the water consumed 
that daily — into the ocean through our la 


rivers and lakes, and how are our springs and wells 
kept constantly supplied with fresh water? 


Ans, The oceun constantly gives off to the at- 
mosphere its moisture. Water is evaporated, 
leaving behind it all the mineral substances which 
it holds in solution. A cloud will arise from the 
sea, and the rain which falls from it is entirely 
fresh; and the sea becomes more and more salt, 
because the rivers are bringing down to it the 
mineral substances contained in the soil, and they 
never go back in the shape of rain. If no rain or 
dew were to fall upon the highlands the streams 
would soon become exhausted. If no evapora- 
tion were to occur from the ocean, and the 
streams could be continually pouring in as they 
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now do, there would be a sensible increase of 
water in the ocean. It would rise upon the shore. 
But the evaporation into the air is as rapid as is 
the influx from the rivers, and the fall of rain from 
this evaporation supplies the springs and streams, 
and thus there is a continuous rotation. As the 
water comes from the ocean fresh, and goes back 
more or less laden with the salts of the earth, the 
ocean is taking on these mineral ingredients at the 
expense of the land. 





NeErvovusNess.— What is the cause of 
nervousness? Can it be cured ? 

Ans. Nervousness sometimes comes from the 
constitutional temperament. One who has a 
strongly-marked Mental Temperament, and not 
quite enough of the Vital Temperament, if he or 
she overwork or study too much, or have care and 
anxiety arising from unfavorable conditions, or 
large Cautiousness, will become nervous, as it is 
called. The way to cure it is to avoid tea, coffee, 
spices, alcoholic Jiquors, tobacco, and opium; to 
live on simple, plain diet, retire early, and sleep 
abundantly, and avoid subjects and peopie whose 
tendency is to irritate and excite. 

SteEep.—Does a person who studies to 


a great extent require more sleep than a person 
who does no studying at all? 

Ans. Sleep was ordained solely to rest the brain 
and nervous system, and if one study he works 
the brain, and therefore it needs more rest by 
means of sleep than if he studied none. Yet many 
people who do no thinking lounge and sleep ex- 
cessively, while others that study much and get 
their nervous system wrought up toa high pitch 
ean hardly get asleep. Persons who become in- 
sane, or exceedingly nervous and excitable, gener- 
ally manifest symptoms of insanity by wakeful- 
ness; and when patients are taken to the asylum 
the first aim of the physician is to induce them to 
sleep. If he can induce sound and abundant sleep 
he very soon settles the question of temporary in- 
sanity. 

A Jovurnauistic Epvcation. — Will 
you do me the kindness to mention in the ‘* Men- 
torial’ department of your excellent JocuRNAL, the 
studies which may be pursued for the attainment 
of excellence in journalism? I am a printer’s 
“devil,” nineteen years old; can not attend school, 
but have considerable leisure time for study. 


Ans. To be well prepared for that most import- 
ant profession, journalism, is to possess a superior 
education, an extensive acquaintance with the lit- 
erature of Europe and America, and superior facil 
ity in the use of the pen. An editor finds no 
knowledge unnecessary ; therefore, the more com- 
prehensive his reading and acquirements, the easier 
it is for him to wield an efficient pen. Read the 
best works on English literature and composition. 
Taine’s treatise on the first is excellent, and Park- 
er’s “‘ Aids” admirable in the line of the second. 
Prices are, we believe, $5 and $1.75. Study the 
best models, like Bascom, Addison, Macaulay, 





Arnold, Hawthorne, Irving, Emerson, ete. Read- 
ings in history, biography, science, and belles-lettres 
should be undertaken and regularly carried out. 
Perhaps Mr. Reid’s Lectures on Journalism, pub- 
lished, we presume, in the New York Tribune, 
may help you. 

“How to po Business.”—Does the 
science of Phrenology, in which I am becoming a 
firm believer, through the JouRNAL, lay down any 
rules by which I can cultivate myself to become a 

assably good, if not a thorough, business man? 
Vould your book entitled, ‘‘ How to do Business” 
help me? 

Ans. Yes; Phrenology not only analyzes the 
mind and explains its different functions, but it 
teaches how to use them in the sclection of a pur- 
suit and in the management of business. The 
book entitled, ‘“‘ How to do Business’? would be of 
essential service, price 75c. ‘*Self-Culture,’’ price 
$1.50; ‘“*‘ Memory,” price $1.50; ‘‘ What to Do and 
Why,” price $1.75, would open to you the whole 
subject ofself-improvementand choice of pursuits. 


ConFIDENTIAL.—A young lady wishes 
to know if physicians ever reveal the secrets of 
their patients, and whether it will be prudent to 
consult one by letter? 

Ans. It is a matter in which the most sacred 
secrecy is observed. No true physician would 
betray any trust. It is only the quacks and im- 
postors who are to be feared. 


A Fowt Quvuestion.—Why does a hen 
cackle when she lays an egg? 

Ans. We suppose her noisy demonstration is an 
effervescence of joy on account of a success which 
has been somewhat painfully accomplished. Does 
not the human mother rejoice over a happy birth ? 


Mav Does.—How can we protect our- 
selves against them ? 

Ans. Cut off their tails just back of their cars, 
and they will be mad no more; or hold their 
heads under water, say for ten minutes. This is 
more merciful than to poison them. 


Heart anp Minp.—Has the human 
heart any knowledge of the mind ? 

Ans. The heart and mind are correlated, and so 
interdependent for health and vigor. It is, how- 
ever, true that the mind exerts the greater influ- 
ence, as is the case when we compare it with any 
organ of the body. There is, doubtless, a physical 
consciousness of the heart, otherwise that organ 
would not respond so readily to mental emotion; 
but as for its being a consciousness, like that of 
the mind, we do not believe. Otherwise the heart 
would be a thinking, intelligent organ, instead of 
a machine provided for the purpose of ministering 
to life. 

“Wuo Wrote SHaksPEarE” AGAIN. 
—We have had occasion to consider this question 
before, and the inquirer will find our views with 
respect to the relative merits of Shakspeare and 
Bacon in dramatic authorship recorded in the 
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February number for 1872. Comparing heads as 
now generally accepted, we are inclined to Shaks- 
peare’s as the one more adapted to the work of 
writing, adapting, and compiling the grand works 
which bear his name. 


Easter Eces.—Can you tell me what 
gave rise to the custom of coloring eggs on Easter ? 

Ans. We can not, as the custom is a very old 
one, running back much anterior to the Christian 
era, and common among the old Persians and 
Jews. Perhaps some paleontologist among our 
readers can give us more light on the subject. 


SnorTHAND Lessons.—I wish to be a 


shorthand writer, and have no one here that- 


_ it. What books shall I purchase to learn 
it? 

Ans. We can best answer your question thus: 
send stamp for a circular which we publish on the 
subject. — 

Wovtp-8sE Cotteeran.—C. A. M.— 
We can not encourage you much in your wishes. 
Many young men have worked their way through 
college, but the majority of those whose tuition 
cost them little were on scholarships. You might, 
on application to some institution of learning, se- 
cure a scholarship, but to procure the means of 
subsistence during your course would be by no 
means easy. We think you could get the employ- 
ment you ask about, but as the night schools are 
open only four or five months in the year, you 
would be obliged to dispense with school the 
balance of the year. However, you could improve 
all your leisure. —_—_ 

Private ANSwERs TO Private Lzt- 
TERS.—We find it necessary to repeat, it is useless 
for persons to ask for medical prescriptions to be 
given them through this JourNaL, Nor can we 
pay any attention to letters which do not contain 
a name and a post-office address, with stamp, so 
that we can reply by post. 


Other questions, deferred for want of space, will be 
answered in our next. 


What Eben Sap. 


Tne Sprritvat Sense.—In an inter- 
esting article, in the May number of the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL for this year, on certain obscure 
phenomena of the mind, the readers of the Jour- 
NAL are asked to contribute the facts in their ex- 
perience relating to the subject. It seems to me 
that those impressions by which the mind is in- 
formed of certain actions which are taking place 
—but not by the ordinary means of hearing, see- 
ing, and feeling, etc.—are explained by the hypoth- 
esis of brain-waves. But that mysterious mental 
operation of prescience, or prevision, is a totally 
different manifestation, and to it the brain-wave 
theory does not apply. Let us see how Phrenolo- 
gy may be applied to the analysis of this subject. 

















It is a well-known truth in Phrenology, that for 
every great law and principle of nature there is a 
corresponding faculty in the mind of man that 
links him with it. Thus, Form is a universal at- 
tribute of nature, and man has the faculty of Form. 
Color, also, appertains to nature, and there is an 
organ in the mind that appreciates colors. Plan, 
design, adaptation of means to ends, are exhibited 
throughout nature, and to these man is linked by 
the organ of Causality. Now, it is a well-known 
truth that every effect must have an adequate 
cause, and every cause must produce its legitimate 
effect. And al] things are bound together by the 
chain of cause and effect; thus there is a mutual 
dependence and tion between all things, 
past, present, and future. That is, in any relation 
of things, through the operation of their inherent 
forces. Changes are produced and new relations 
formed, and through the continued operation of 
these forces other changes are made and relations 
formed, and so on, forever, so that by taking cog- 
nizance of the present relations of things, we may 
know what will be the effect of these relations, or 
what dependent events will take place in the future. 
As this is a great law, pervading, governing, and 
causing all the changes and operations of nature, 
does it not seem reasonable, from analogy, that 
there is a faculty in the mind corresponding to it? 
Every mental function is put forth by means of 
some organ of the brain, and this phenomenon of 
prevision is a mental function; hence it has an or- 
gan in the mind. 

The cranial organ for this. function, if known at 
all, is Spirituality, which, when well developed, 
confers the gift of prophecy, and enables us to 
know and dwell upon future events just as Event- 
uality does upon the past. The reason this phe- 
nomenon occurs so seldom is, we are so material 
in our relations that the organ of Spirituality is 
almost wholly wanting, and its feeble voice is 
drowned by the boisterous uproar and discordant 
sounds of the less noble faculties, and can only be 
heard when they are hushed in sleep. I humbly 
submit these thoughts to the readers of the Joug- 
NAL, and hope they will examine them. 

P. H. SOUTH. 





Vatve or Time.—He who every 
morning plans the transactions of the day, and fol- 
lows out that plan, carries a thread which will 
guide him through the most busy life; the order- 
ly arrangement of his time is like a ray of light, 
which darts itself through all his affairs. But 
where no plan is laid—where the disposal of time 
is surrendered merely to the chance of incidents 
—all things lie huddled in one chaos, which admits 
neither of distribution nor review. 

The first requisite for introducing order in the 
management of time, is to be impressed with a just 
sense of its value. Let us consider well how much 
depends upon it, and how fast it flies away. The 
bulk of men are in nothing more capricious and 
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inconsistent than in their appreciation of time. 
When they think of it as the measure of their con- 
tinuance on earth they highly prize it, and with 
the greatest anxiety seek to lengthen it out: but 
when they review it in separate parcels, they appear 

_ © hold it in contempt, and squander it with in- 
considerate profusion, at the same time complain- 
ing that “‘ life is short.’’ 

Among those who ure so careless of time, we can 
not expect to find order much observed in its dis- 
tribution; and, by such fatal neglect, how many 
materials for severe and lasting regret are they 
laying up in store for themselves! The time 
which is suffered to pass away in the midst of con- 
fusion, bitter repentance seeks in vain to recall. 
What was omitted to be done at the proper mo- 
ment, arises to be the torment of some future sea- 
son. Manhood is disgraced by a neglect of youth. 
Old age oppressed by cares that belong to a former 
period, labors under a burden not itsown. Atthe 
close of life the dying man beholds with anguish 
that his days are finishing, when his preparation 
for eternity has hardly commenced. Such are the 
effects of a disorderly waste of time. 

CHARLES ANDERSON, 


Puystognomy—Irs SiGNiFicaNncr.— 
consciously, or unconsciously, every person is, to 
some extent, a physiognomist, and many possess, 
in an astonishing degree, the faculty of reading 
character at sight. Among these may be men- 
tioned expert police detectives, who, from natural 
powers of observation, improved by practice, are 
able to read character from the face with almost 
perfect accuracy. Some lawyers acquire an equal 
degree of facility. A friend has told us an anec- 
dote illustrative of this which it may not be im- 
proper to introduce here. 

**T was once,” he says, “‘standing in a crowded 
railway depot near to two men who were convers- 
ing on the subject of reading character. The 
younger man thought it impossible to really know 
people except by years of intercourse. The elder 
remarked that he had had nearly forty years of legal 
practice as an advocate and judge, and that for the 
last twenty-five years of that time he had never 
made a mistake in the character of the persons 
with whom his profession called him in contact. 

“*Then,’ said the younger man, ‘you will be 
able to tell me the characters of the persons now 
standing about us. I am personally acquainted 
with nearly all of them. What sort of a man is 
that? pointing toa rather fine-looking, gray-haired 
man, well-dressed, and with what would usually 
be called a most respectable air. 

“«*Pve been watching that man,’ replied the old 
gentleman. ‘Heisan accomplished rogue. When 
he was conversing awhile ago his face was made 
up. Now he is intently thinking of something, 
and his face speaks its natural language. If he 
occupies a position of trust—and most likely he 
does—he may some day make off with the funds, 
and perhaps with some other man’s wife.’ 





“The young man colored and stammered, and 
at last said: ‘He is a bank cashier; I think you've 
made a great mistake in his character. As my 
father-in-law, I’ve known him for ten years, and 
never have seen anything dishonest in him, though 
I confess I fear he has not always been quite cor- 
rect in his life.’ 

“** Has he any money of yours in his bank?” pur- 
sued the judge. ‘If so, get it out as quickly as 
possible, or you’ll be sorry.’ ”’ 

Two years after this, chancing to re-visit the 
same place, our friend had the curiosity to inquire 
after the man upon whom this seemingly harsh 
judgment had been so hastily passed. Within a 
year after the above conversation, the respectable- 
looking man with the snowy hair had indeed eloped 
with another man’s wife, and embezzled the funds 
of the bank. The son-in-law, not having profited 
by the old judge’s advice, had lost nearly all he 
possessed. 

Now, it seems to us that all who have the power 
of judging thus correctly of character, owe it to 
the world to communicate the signs which to them 
indicate so much. They may vary in their views, 
may even seem to contradict each other, and yet 
the very discussion of their differences will de- 
velop truth. Hints in regard to these signs may 
be picked up daily by the observing. Thus we 
may hear it said by a successful man of business, 
“T never employ a fellow with a loose, shackling 
gait; he doesn’t care whether he finishes a job 
this week or next.” Or, ‘‘I employ such a man 
because he does his work well, and so far has 
never cheated me; but I keep a sharp eye on him 
—he looks too much like a cat not to be sly and 
untrustworthy.” 

As far as we are aware, the first modern writer 
who attempted to reduce physiognomy to a science 
was Lavater, whose works excited wide attention 
nearly a century ago. Since then the works of 
Dr. Redfield and of Alexander Walker have been 
the best known authorities upon this subject, un- 
til the publication of the book before us. Mr. 
Wells—the eminent phrenologist—has made full 
and judicious use of the observations of his pre- 
decessors in the study of physiognomy, and has 
added to them the valuable results of his own 
twenty years of experience in the careful and close 
observation of signs of character, as written not 
only in the face, but in temperament, form, quality, 
motion, ete. Among students of human nature 
there can be but one opinion in regard to the inter- 
est of this work. Its more than seven hundred 
pages are filled with faets which can not be lightly 
rejected. Among the most entertaining chapters 
are those on “‘ National Types, and the Physiogn- 
omy of Classes.” We wish our space would per- 
mit us to give extracts, but as it will not, we can 
only refer the curious to the compact, well-print 
ed, and profusely illustrated volume published by 
8. R. Wells, 389 Broadway, New York.—Pough- 
keepsie Daily News. 
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The fibrary. 


In this department are given the titles and prices of 
such New Boors as have been revsived from the pub- 
lishers. Our readers look lo us for these announcements. 
and we shall endeavor to keep them well informed with 
reference to the current literature. 








Lynx-Huntine; from Notes. By the 
author of ‘‘Camping Out.”” Edited by C. A. 
Stephens. Illustrated; 16mo; PP. 283; cloth. 
Price, $1.50. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 


The “‘ Camping Out Series,”’ of which this new 
volume is number four, has the merit of authenti- 
city, or of furnishing in pleasing guise, incidents 
from real experience amid the wild and rugged 
scenes which characterize the region bordering on 
our Canadian frontier. ‘‘ Lynx-hunting” sketches 
the life of a party of young sportsmen, during a 
winter in the backwoods of Maine. As it was not 
sport altogether which led the members of the ex- 
pedition so far from home in « rigorous season, 
but a desire to add to their scientific knowledge 
as well, the book contains many items of informa- 
tion respecting the natural history of the region 
explored. 

Volumes of this character are valuable as popu- 
lar instructors with regard to the topographical 
character of portions of our own couuiry and their 
animal and vegetable productions. They furnish, 
also, a stimulus to our youth in the organizing of 
like expeditions, and so are conducive to a pure, 
healthy, and profitable enjoyment of a vacation. 

“Lynx-hunting” contains cight illustrations, 
most of which are sprightly renderings of certain 
memorable passages in the wilderness life of the 
expedition; the others are representatives of well- 
known animals which abound in the northern for- 
ests. — 

Digestion anD DyspxEpsia: a Complete 
Explanation of the Physiology of the Digestive 
Processes; with the Symptoms aad Preatment 
of Dyspepsia and other Disorders of the Diges- 
tive Organs. Illustrated. By R. T. Trall, M.D. 
author of “‘The Hydropathic Encyclopedia,’ 
etc. 12mo, cloth; pp. 160. Price, $1. New 
York: 8. R. Wells, Publisher. 

We have believed for many years that the best 
treatment for diseases of the dyspepsia type is of 

the hygienic character, and a perusal of this new 
work adds fresh confirmation to our belief. The 
author, who is too widely known to need an intro- 
duction to our readers, says that this volume ‘is a 
summary of the data which I have been collecting 
for more than a quarter of a century with regard 
to the nature, causes, complications, and proper 
treatment of the diseases of the digestive organs, 
and an experience of more than thirty years, dur- 
ing which time I have had the professional man- 
agement of several thousands of invalids (besides 
hundreds which I have treated through corre- 
spondence), a large portion of whom were dyspep- 


and the practice recommended in this volume are 
true and useful.”” We quote the author’s dictum 
to show that his work is not a mere literary com- 
pilation or rehash, as is tho case with so many of 
our later ‘“‘medical’’ treatises, but the garnered 
facts and recipes of an extended experience. Part 
1., devoted to Diexstion, furnishes a practical and 
instructive treatise on the anatomy and physiology 
of the digestive funetion; being well illustrated, 
the reader will have no difficulty in obtaining a 
good knowledge of the various processes compre- 
hended therein. Part II. is taken up with the 
consideration, in sixteen chapters, of DysPEPsta, 
the most valuable portion of which is given to its 
treatment. There is so much gencral information 
on the subjects of diet, exercise, clothing, sleep, 
occupation, ete., that the volume can not be read 
by any without conferring material benefit. 

Saratoga; anp How Tro See ir. By 


Dr. R. F. Dearborn, Illustrated. Price 75 
cents. Albany: Weed, Parsons & Co., Printers. 


A neatly made and handsomely illustrated guide- 
book to one of the most celebrated summer resorts 
in America. Perhaps it would be more nearly 
correct for us to designate Saratoga as the most 
celebrated spa on our continent, known as it has 
been since the days of Sir Wm. Johnson, who 
was borne on a litter to the spring, in 1767. 

This ‘“* Guide” is designed for practical uses, 
and so contains a great amount of information 
respecting the scenery in and around Saratoga, 
the character of the many hotels, the business 
features of the town, and the accommodations, 
generally, for visitors. The illustrations are very 
numerous, many of them being tinted lithographs 
of good artistic quality. 


Insanity AND Its Revations To Crime. 
A Text and a Commentary. By William A. 
Hammond, M. D., Professor of the Mind and Ner- 
vous System and of Clinical Medicine in the 
Bellevue Medical College, Physician-in-Chief to 
the New York State Hospital for Diseases of the 
Nervous System, etc. 8vo; cloth; pp. 77. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

As Dr. Hammond has made the investigation of 
nervous disease his specialty for many ycars, his 
views with regard to insanity are worth the consid- 
eration of all who are practically interested in the 
amelioration of society, whether as physicians, 
political economists, social reformers, or jurists. 
The first half of the work is occupied with the 
“Text,” or a summary of interesting cases from 
the criminal records of France. These cases are 
murders by persons under circumstances sufficient- 
ly remarkable to awaken doubts concerning the 
perpetrators’ mental integrity, which doubts are 
strengthened by the sequele to their trials. 

Dr. Hammond’s commentary contains a dis- 
passionate consideration of the cases quoted, and 
also his views on the nature of crime, and of moral 
responsibility, clearly indicating the difficulty 





tics, has convinced me that the theories advanced 


which frequently arises in our modern murder 
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trials, for judge and jury to discriminate wisely 
with regard to the guilt of the accused. He says, 
on page 67: *‘ As to any rules for the determina- 
tlon of the degree of responsibility, none can be 
given; the decision being necessarily left to the 
examination of the phenomena of each individual 
case." He, however, lays down this as a personal 
conviction, that, ‘‘The only forms of insanity 
which should absolve from responsibility, and, 
therefore, from any other punishment except se- 
questration, are, sucha degree of idiocy, dementia, 
or mania, as prevents the individual from under- 
standing the consequences of his act, and the 
existence of a delusion in regard to a matter of 
fact which, if true, would justify his act.” We 
agree with him, that, ‘‘ persons suffering from 
either of these forms of mental derangement 
should, in the interest of the safety of society, be 
deprived of their liberty.” 
Reapine Witnovt Tears; or, a Pleas- 
ant Mode of Learning to Read. By the author 
of ‘Peep of Day,’’ etc. Small quarto; cloth. 


Price, in neatly bound form, $1. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 


This admirable primer and reading book for 
children needs no special commendation from us 
at this time. It has all the qualities a text-book 
can have for the attraction and pleasure of little 
learners, and yet remains a genuine lesson book. 
As the triplet in the title-page runs: 

‘** Pretty pictures or stories embellish each page, 

That the rosy, the bright-eyed, and flaxen-hair’d 

age, 

May learn the first book without shedding a tear.” 


Tae Puxraperenia PHOTOGRAPHER 
for September is 1 mammoth issue of that useful 
publication. Its great size—something like five 
hundred pages—is due to the complete report of 
the “Fifth Annual Meeting and Exhibition of the 
National Photographic Association,”” which was 
held at Buffalo, in July. To the profession it 
represents, no commendation is required to enlist 
their appreciation of this valuable and enterpris- 
ing periodical. Price of the number is 50 cents. 


Warttne For Taz Tipe. Composed 
by Edwin Gledhill. Price 40 cents. A. & 8. 
Nordheimer, Toronto and Ottawa, Publishers. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tas CEREBRAL CONVOLUTIONS OF MAN, repre- 
sented according to Original Observations, espec- 
ially upon their Development in the Fetus. In- 
tended for the Use of Physicians. By Alexander 
Ecker, Prof. of Anat., etc., in the University at 
Freiburg, Baden. Translated by Robert T. Edes, 
M.D. 8vo. $1.25.—Ap. 

THEsavRvs OF EncLisH WORDS AND PHRA’ 
so classified and arranged as to facilitate the Ex- 
pression of Ideas and assist in Literary Composi- 
tion. By Peter Mark Roget. Revised and edited, 





with a List of Foreign Words defined in English, 
and other additions, by Barnas Sears, D.D. New 
American, from the last London edition, with ad- 
ditions and improvements. 12mo, cloth, pp. 567. 
Price, $2.—G. L. 


SHaw’s Tovrist’s Picturssqus GuipeE to 
Great Britain and Ireland, specially prepared for 
the Use of American Tourists. By Geo. Shaw. 
16mo, pp. 372. With maps and illustrations. 
Leather, Tucks, $4.—E. L. 

Victims oF Iowonance; or, the Perils of Early 
Life. A Treatise on the Diseases and Deformitics 
of Children. By George 8S. Stebbins, M.D. Illus- 
trated. 12mo. $2.50, $3, and $3.50,—F. 

Book or Watrn-CoLor Painting. By R. P. 
Leitch. Consisting of a Course of Lessons in 
Water-color Painting, with 24 colored plates, the 
Letter-press to each containing full Instructions 
to the Learner as to the Colors employed and the 
Method of Mixing them; the Plates showing the 
Progress of the Work through the different Stages. 
Oblong 4to. $2.50.—Ca. 


Tae AMATBUR JOURNALIST'S COMPANION. By 


Frank Cropper. 18mo. 50 cents. 
True Success 1x Live. By Ray Palmer, D.D. 
12mo. $1.25—Bar. 


Tur Youre Lapy’s Frienp. Edited and Re- 
vised by the authoress of ‘“ Unsettled Points of 
Etiquette.” With Preface and Introduction by 
the editress. 12mo. §$1.50.—Lip. 


Tas Inisn Racs: in the Past and the Present. 
By the Rev. Ang. J. Théband, 8.J. One vol., 8vo; 
cloth. $3.50.—Ap. 

Hap-Hazarp. By Kate Field. One vol., small 

io. Uniform with ‘‘A Chance Acquaintance.” 
$1.50.—Os. 

Gostwick & HaRRIson’s OUTLINES oF GER- 
Man LiteRaTuRE. Uniform with the class-room 
abridgment of Taine’s English Literature. Large 
12mo. $2.50.—H. W. 

SunsHinz. The new Sunday-school Singing- 
book. By P. P. Bliss. For 1873, now ready. Price, 
single, 35 cents; per doz., $3.60.—C. & Co. 

Protection AGAINST Firs, and the best means 
of Putting Out Fires in Cities, Towns, and Vil- 
lages. With practical suggestions for the security 
of life and property. By Joseph Bird. One vol, 
12mo; cloth. $1.50.—H. H. 

Por’s Pross TaLes. A collection of the enttre 
Prose Stories in two uniform volumes, each vol- 
ume containing a complete series. 16mo. Extra 
cloth, gilt top, per vol., $1.75. 

Pon’s Posms. 16mo. A Library Edition, hand- 
somely printed. With steel portrait and frontis- 
piece. Uniform with the * Prose Tales.”” 16mo. 
Extra cloth, gilt top, $1.75. 

Morasrity TaLks with Youne Hovusexasp- 
urs. By Mrs. H. W. Beecher. With carbon-pho- 
tographic portrait of the author. 12mo; abont 
500 pp.; cloth. Price, $2 








